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IHE PUBLICATION of each issue 
of our magazine usually brings a 


_ number of letters from subscribers, some 


} 


flattering and others rather critical. The 
subscribers who are critical are more 


often than not disturbed because the 


contents of the magazine — chiefly the 


_ illustrations — lean, as they say, to the 
left and therefore are part and parcel of 


~ the mess in which the world finds itself 
at the present time. And yet, the editor, 
- mindful of his responsibility, does not 


share the qualms of these disturbed 


souls. It is true that some of the illustra- 
tions, in the past five years or so, may 


have given evidence of a curious turn of 


- mind on the part of some artists, but 
- these manifestations are genuine evi- 


_dence that the artists are searching for 


a way out of the dilemma in which re- 


ligious art finds itself. The solution is 


surely not in a repetition of past modes. 
_A creative element, even though it may, 


at times, be hard to understand, is the 


basis of life. 
At any rate, the disturbed subscriber, 


__and particularly the subscriber who re- 


fuses to renew his subscription, might 
take a look through the issues of the 


_ magazine published during the past 


p 


haps to his surprise, that fully fifty per- 


three or four years and he will find, per- 


cent of the contents, both textual and 


illustrative, are of the non-disturbing 


variety. 
A welcome proof of the cumulative 


value of what appears in LITURGICAL 
Arts came to us recently through the 


Bulletin of the American Institute of 
Architects. In the July, 1948, issue of 


this publication, appeared “A Bibliog- 


Pa 


_ raphy on the Church Building” in which 


Editorials 


are listed forty-nine references to ar- 
ticles and illustrations which appeared 
in our magazine during the past eight 
years. The bibliographer even included 
a reference to the recent encyclical 
Mediator Dei. Since this Bulletin goes to 
all members of the American Institute of 
Architects, we hope that many of these 
members will become aware of our exist- 
ence and that many of them who, so 
far, have resisted our blandishments, 
will eventually become regular sub- 
scribers. Who knows? At any rate, our 
thanks to Mr Walter A. Taylor, director 
of the department of education and re- 
search of the AIA. 


AT A TIME when well-trained silver- 
smiths are rather rare and apprentices 
are still more of a rarity, it is good news 
to know that Baron Eric Fleming, court 
silversmith to the King of Sweden, has 
been in our midst and doing a great deal 
to give a lift to this craft. During August 
he conducted a national silversmithing 
workshop conference at the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design, in Providence, 
which was attended by twelve teachers 
of jewelry and smithing from twelve 
American universities, teachers colleges, 
and art schools. And it is worthy of note 
that this conference, as well as the 
Baron’s other activities in this country, 
were sponsored by the firm of Handy 
and Harman, refiners of precious metals 
and well-known to all who purchase 
silver and gold for the making of sacred 
vessels. Miss Margret Craver, consulting 
silversmith to Handy and Harman, was 
in charge of these activities. Miss Craver 
studied with Baron Fleming and is, her- 
self, a talented silversmith. 


The Baron first studied architecture 
in Munich but later decided to become a 
silversmith. In 1920 he opened his work- 
shop in Stockholm and now employs 
thirty-five craftsmen. Some of the bowls 
he designed can be seen at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. His work shows 
great individuality, is structurally strong, 
but with a restraint that is classic. His 
beautiful forms and proportions are en- 
hanced by a decoration that brings them 
into an elegance that reveals his high 
regard for the medium. Design and 
craftsmanship produce beauty. 

We believe there will always be a 
place for handwrought silver with its 
warmth of human quality that cannot 
be duplicated by the machine. Fine 
smithing is a direct expression of one 
with a creative mind who thoroughly 
understands his medium and enjoys the 
challenge of producing unique pieces. 

Because of the great scarcity of crafts- 
men in the world to-day, it takes an or- 
ganized effort to bring talented people 
into the field. Workshop conferences and 
seminars such as that sponsored by 
Handy and Harman should be of posi- 
tive advantage to all concerned with the 
culture of a country. Before too long 
we hope American silversmiths can hold 
their own in the international picture 
and fill the needs of those who are ready 
to purchase their products. No time has 
presented greater challenge. 


As WAS stated in the August issue, 
the publication of the illustrated article, 
“The Design of Struck Medals,” by 
Mr Graham Carey, had to be postponed 
until now. It appears in this issue. Mr 
Carey, trained as an architect and, by 
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avocation, a silversmith and a philos- 
opher of art, has designed many coins 
and medals; few artists are more quali- 
fied to give us basic thoughts on this 
interesting subject. Dom William Wilfrid 
Bayne, O.S.B., of Portsmouth Priory, 
gives us an illustrated treatment of the 
heraldic, or armorial, seal. If we are to 
continue heraldic practices in this coun- 
try, we may as well do the job right and 
avoid the sometimes silly concoctions 
which pass for heraldry. From the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame come two reports 
of lectures and seminars given by two 
good friends of the Society, the Rev- 
erend H. A. Reinhold, of Sunnyside, 
Washington, and Mr Walter Knight 


Sturges, a New York architect. These 
reports deal with the liturgical arts and 
architecture and form a part of the 1948 
summer school of religion at Notre 
Dame under the general direction of the 
Reverend Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. 
Such a summer school in religion can 
be of interest to architects who seek 
a basis for their creative efforts and 
it could very well be attended by those 
students of the arts who wished to build 
up a broader corpus of knowledge. In 
“The Dynanism of Tradition” Mr Jean 
Maunoury deals with life and places 
tradition in its proper perspective in 
history. Mr Maunoury is surely steeped 
in a living tradition since he is the 


resident architect of the cathedral of 
Chartres, a post held by his family for 
three generations. When the Secretary 
of the Society was offered the oppor- 
tunity to speak on the Catholic Hour, he 
was perhaps not sufficiently aware of 
certain limitations of the airways. Not 
being an overly modest soul, he hopes 
that the printed text of the two broad- 
casts of August 22 and 29 may still in- 
terest those readers of the magazine who 
did not listen in on NBC on those two 
Sundays, and the added commentary 
will give an inkling of what cannot prop- 
erly be said over the airways on subjects 
which can be a bit controversial. The 
book reviews round out this issue. 


Some Notes on the Design of Struck Medals 


Art and Its Realities 


RT is the power by which human 
beings make things. Perfect arti- 
ficial things are made with much art, 
less perfect things with little art. Art is 
what makes it possible to make things 
as they should be. This applies not only 
to objects of fine art, but to artificial 
things of all kinds. They are well made 
when they are designed and executed 
according to right reason, and this is 
just as true of hammers, sauce pans, 
and automobiles as it is of landscapes, 
novels, and symphonies. We deceive 
ourselves when we limit the word 
“art” to the power of making objects 
to rouse the aesthetic emotions only. 
Now this “‘well making” is an affair 
of the human intellect — seeing the 
problem of making clearly — and moti- 
vated by the human will — desiring 
the best solution strongly. The lower 
animals, who do not possess the facul- 
ties of intelligence and will, are not 
capable of being artists. They cannot 
plan their work. They can only execute 
(often with considerable adaptive in- 
genuity) a plan which is emplanted 
in their created natures. Bees cannot see 
that square cells would fit together as 
well as hexagonal cells, and then decide 
that in certain cases they will build four 
sided cells. It is as much a part of the 
essence of bee to build six-sided cells as 
it is to have six legs. An insect that made 
square cells would not be a bee. Orioles 
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build one kind of nest and robins an- 
other. The wood thrushes sing one kind 
of song and the Wilson’s thrushes an- 
other. They cannot help but sing the 
songs the Lord has composed for them 
to sing. They are choristers, but they 
cannot be composers. 

So to be an artist is not only to im- 
pose a pattern on material, but it is to 
devise that pattern. The pattern is not 
necessarily a novel one, but it must 
be adapted to the material with intelli- 
gence. Whether it is old or new, the ar- 
rangement that the artist decides on for 
his material must be intelligently ar- 
rived at. If square building blocks are 
called for, he does not use hexagonal 
ones just because he is used to them and 
likes them. If hexagonal blocks are called 
for, he does not shy away from using 
them because he has never seen such 
shapes before. He is guided neither by 
antiquity in shapes nor by novelty, but 
by reason. He decides what arrange- 
ments to use, and sees those arrange- 
ments clearly and unconfusedly in an 
untroubled imagination. Art is right 
reason regarding things to be made. 

And if right reason governs his han- 
dling of form and matter, so also it 
governs his handling of means and ends. 
The energies and instruments he uses 
must be adapted to the materials which 
he has elected to shape, and this means 
that he must know a lot about materials 
and tools, must have had much personal 
experience of them, or he will not be 


able to make the correct adaptation. 
And the shape of the thing to be made, 
and this is most important of all, must 
be adapted to the function that the 
thing is made to serve. If the artist does 
not know clearly and in considerable 
detail what the purpose of the thing he 
is making is, how can he make it to 
serve that purpose? 

So in this discussion of design in the 
making of coins and medals, we shall 
try fo see what is reasonable for such 
things. How can they best fulfill their 
simple functions? How can the mate- 
rials used be best handled? What are 
the methods by which such materials 
are shaped, and how can they best 
bring out the particular qualities which 
are their special gifts? How can the mind 
in which the designing is done, and the 
imagination in which the image of the 
work ahead is seen, be best helped to 
function smoothly and healthily? These 
questions concern the basic realities of 
design, and they are the questions that 
must in some way be answered if things 
are to be made as they should be made. 
Too often in these days these are not 
the questions that the artist asks, and 
the inferiority of his product is the pun- 
ishment for his inability to understand 
that the artist is the complete man 
making things, and that a man is a 
rational and volitional animal, and that 
his problem is with the realities with 
which the reason and the free will are 
designed to deal. 
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Medals and Coins 


Medals and coins are classes of things 
which have very little difference except 
in their use. The coin is a measure and 
storehouse of commercial value to be 
jingled in the pocket. The medal is an 
aid to devotion or an instrument of 
grace, to be worn around the neck. But 
aside from questions of function, the 
two classes are almost identical. Each 
is a small metal disk or discoid. The 
metals used are the same — gold, silver, 
bronze, or other base metal. Each bears 
an image and a superscription — an 
emblem and some letters. The manner 
of making medals and coins is the same. 
The problem of legibility, how a small 
thing can carry a big message, is the 
same. The problem of wear is the same. 
The message must continue to be legible 
even after much wearing around the 
neck or much jingling in the pocket. In 
this article we will use examples from 
coins as well as medals, as the former are 
so much easier to lay one’s hands on. 
“Sins are so many, and saints so few.” 


Effects of Purpose on Design 


We should start with a discussion of 
the purposes of coins and medals, but 
we have already said almost all that is 
necessary on that score. Pieces of cur- 
rency must resist corrosion and wearing 
down so as to be current as long as pos- 
sible, and it is the same with medals. 
They must be small things, and yet 
they must carry legible emblems and 
legends, which fix their : value, both 

material and spiritual, and insure their 
authenticity. They must be boldly de- 
signed so as to be as legible as possible, 
that is the parts must be as large and as 
few as can be managed. Ideally, a coin 
or medal should be legible in all its 
parts by a person of good eyesight 
when held at arm’s length. The “‘scale”’ 
should be as big as possible. And the 
design should be so simple that when 
the details of surface have been lost 
by rubbing, the meaning of the emblem 
and of the letters is still clear. 

This Portuguese silver coin of the end 
of the seventeenth century (1) is a good 
example of intelligent design with a 
view to wear. Compare it from this 
point of view with any of our contem- 
porary silver coins that have been sub- 
ject to a like amount of abrasion. 


Effects of Matertal 


The typical materials of medals and 
coins are high alloys of gold and silver, 
and bronze. These metals are very dif- 


ferent. Gold is not subject to discolora- 
tion by any ordinary means, it never 
“oxidizes” or tarnishes. It has a very 
beautiful color of its own, however, and 
the slight variation in this color when 
the surface of a piece of gold is skill- 
fully modulated, the variety of yellows 
which are reflected from its polished 
surface, produce color sequences which 
are often very beautiful. 

Silver, however, when exposed to the 
sulphur in ordinary city air, tarnishes 
rapidly and turns to a dull blue black. 
When a silver medal or coin is in daily 
use, the protected parts of its surface 
soon begin to change to this color, while 
the exposed parts, from continual rub- 
bing upon other objects, remain white. 
Where the color scheme of a gold coin, 
therefore, is a delicate harmony of yel- 
lows, that of a silver coin is a strong 
contrast of black and white. And this 
patterning is most effective when the 
boundaries of the two colors are clear 
and sharp. Even where this “‘oxidiza- 
tion” is not deliberately planned for, it 
adds a richness to the silver surface 
which is foreign to the nature of gold. 

Bronze is subject to a natural tarnish, 
but both because the tarnished metal is 
lighter than black and the untarnished 
metal much darker than white, the con- 
trast between the two extremes of color 
is much less than in the case of silver. 
The tarnish acts as a kind of emphasis 
to the modeling of the surface, but has 
neither the delicacy of the pure color 
relationships of gold, nor the sharpness 
of definition of the black and white 
which is possible in silver, if it is handled 
skilfully. 

The Portuguese coin above and these 
two gold ducats (2-3) of the Holy 
Roman Empire and of the City of Flor- 
ence, respectively, show clearly the dis- 
tinct color effects of the two metals. The 
silver coin is a clear cut pattern of black 
and white, the relief being only impor- 
tant as a means to securing the color 
pattern. The gold coins are yellow all 
over, and the relief is itself the only way 
of making the bearings and inscriptions 
legible. 


Two Techniques 


There are two distinct ways of making 
coins and medals, and there is a third 
way which is a mixture of the two. 
Before we can be intelligent about 
these methods and able to choose be- 
tween them, we shall have to be allowed 
a rather long parenthesis which makes 
a distinction which is very generally 
overlooked to-day. The distinction is 


between the arts of carving and of mod- 
eling which, different as they are, are 
often lumped together under the gen- 
eral name of “sculpture.” These arts 
are so different that it is very seldom 
that we find a modeler who is a good 
carver, or a carver who is a good mod- 
eler. The two arts require, for their per- 
fect practice, different kinds of mind. 
The process of carving is essentially 
subtractive; it consists in taking pieces 
off. The material for carving is hard, 
so that the process of subtraction is 
slow, and it is irreversible. What has 
been taken off cannot be put back 
again. The ultimate shape of the carved 
object is inside the block on which the 
artist works, and he works toward that 
shape by an orderly process of cutting 
planes of increasing number and com- 
plexity, and decreasing size, as he nears 
his objective. The process of modeling, 
on the other hand, is essentially additive: 
it consists in putting pieces on. The ma- 
terial is soft and plastic, so that the 
process of addition may be rapid. Be- 
cause what has been put on can be as 
easily taken off, the judgements of the 
artist are not final in each case, but he 
may experiment and change his plans 
as he pleases. The ultimate shape of the 
modeled object is outside the mass of soft 
material on which he works. It is always 
just beyond the surface at which he is 
actually looking. The simplified form 
of the image is not the shape of the block 
from which the carver starts, and within 
the limits of which he organizes his de- 
sign, but it is the metal skeleton or 
armature upon which the clothing of 
plastic material is built. 

It is strange that arts so different as 
these two of carving and modeling 
should be confused with each other; 
but it is not at all strange that being so 
confused there should be so much bad 
sculpture in the world to-day. For most 
stone statues to-day, whether made by 
“artists” in studios, or by “the trade,” 
are objects of a bastard art, half carving 
and half modeling, but with the excel- 
lencies of neither parent. Such statues 
are planned in clay, their ultimate 
shapes determined in clay by men who 
have only the slightest knowledge of 
either hard materials or the glyptic 
technique, and then these clay shapes 
are forcibly and arbitrarily imposed 
upon stone by the means of the pointing 
machine. Such a procedure is an act of 
artistic violence. The statue that results, 
having neither the full beauty of model- 
ing nor that of carving, proves this true. 

The two traditional techniques for 
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the making of medals and coins are: 
first the cutting of steel dies, which is 
essentially a carving process, and is 
followed by striking the metal blanks 
between these dies, and second the 

“modeling of wax patterns and the cast- 
ing of the final object in clay molds 
from these. Most of the coins and 
medals of Western civilization have 
been made by the die-sinking and strik- 
ing technique, but the coins of the Far 
East until recently, and the rather large 
medals and medallions of the Italian 
Renaissance 4 and 5 were made by 
modeling and casting. The illustrations 
show the different results that come from 
the different types of means used. 

The third method is that generally 
used to-day, a making of dies by means 
of the pantographic die-cutting machine 
from large, modeled patterns. It is a 
bad method. The artist is not forced to 
pay strict attention to the realities of 
his business, and therefore, in most 
cases, he neglects these realities. He 
thinks out a pattern which is to be im- 
posed on cold metal by hardened steel 
without doing any work on either steel 
or the final metal, instead of which he 
deals with clay or plasticene. He works 
in relief when he is making something 
that is actually in intaglio. He works on 
a disk as big as a soup plate or an auto- 
mobile wheel when he is making some- 
thing that may be eventually no bigger 
than his thumbnail. The contemporary 
technique gives him unlimited freedom 
to fall into any number of artistic 
traps from which his ancestors were 
protected. And in about ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred he falls into 
them. A man cannot think out an en- 
graved steel pattern unless he has en- 
graved steel. 

The pure modeling and casting tech- 
nique is not practical with us for any 
but large medallions. The mixed model- 
ing and striking technique keeps the 

artist in too much darkness as to the 

realities of his problem. So we will 

assume here that the serious designer of 

medals and coins will stick to the pure 

technique of the die-sinker, and confine 

our practical comments to that method. 
Effects of Die Sinking 

The tools of the die sinker are the 
graver and the punch. With his gravers 
he makes lines in the steel die very much 
as the wood engraver makes lines on 
the surface of his boxwood block. These 
engraved grooves in the steel will be- 


come raised lines in the silver or gold 
of the final object. With his punches 


he makes depressed dots in the steel, 
and these become little raised nobs on 
the surface of the medal or coin. In the 
Roman coin illustrated (6) both lines 
and dots as design elements are clearly 
distinguishable. The spears and the fly- 
ing cloaks of the horseman are pure 
graver work, while the joints in the 
horses’ legs, in the horsemen’s arms, and 
the manes of the horses are made with 
the punch. The letters of the word 
Roma show also both graver and punch 
work. The design, as we have enlarged 
it, is crude enough, but it serves to show 
the elements of the technique employed. 
In a contemporary example, the gold 
medal of the Liturgical Arts Society, 
the design is shown at its natural size 
(7-8). The lettering is almost entirely 
graver work, while the basilica of Saint 
Peter is interpreted in terms both of en- 
graved lines and punched dots. 

It would surely be better for any 
modern artist to make his own dies 
directly with graver and punch. But if 
for any reason it is really impossible for 
him to do so, he need not fall into all 
the errors which beset his path. Some- 
times competitions for designs for coins 
call for the submission of plaster reliefs 
of eight or ten inches in diameter. But 
even though the designer has to work 
on a large instead of a small object, 
there is no reason why he should have 
to model rather than carve. And if he 
determines to carve, he can carve in 
intaglio instead of in relief, and he can 
carve with tools which have exactly the 
same size relationship to the large plaster 
die as gravers would have to the small 
steel one. The use of such tools, and the 
determination not to use any smaller, 
will automatically prevent him from 
making most of the mistakes in scale 
which contemporary designers almost 
invariably make. A study of the illustra- 
tions will show how important to the 
unity of each design is the fact that no 
dot is smaller and no line finer than a 
certain minimum. The older artist, 
working with simple tools and his un- 
aided eyesight, achieved quite naturally 
a just size relationship between his final 
object and human eyesight. This just 
relationship we call “good scale,” if he 
understands the nature of the problem, 
and uses intelligence and good will in 
dealing with it. 


Effects of Striking 
When a punch is driven into the 
surface of a soft steel die, it makes a 
depression in the steel, a punch mark, or 
dot in intaglio. But no steel has been 


removed from the die to make this 
depression, it has just been displaced, 
crowded away on all sides. The dot- 
shaped depression is said to be “upset,” 
that is, it has all around it a little ring of 
raised metal. It is something like a little 
volcano, a crater in the middle of a 
little hill. It is easy to crowd metal 
sideways, cause it to ‘‘flow’” horizon- 
tally, for short distances; but it is diffi- 
cult to get it to ‘flow’ sideways for 
long distances. Now, this principle 
applies not only to the making of steel 
dies, with hammer and punch; but also 
to the making of the gold or silver medal 
itself, struck by the hardened die. If the 
design of the medal is such that a sec- 
tion through the die looks something 
like the teeth of a saw, it will obviously 
be very easy for the steel “‘teeth” to 
dent the metal and push up high areas 
between them. But if the design contains 
large empty areas (as in the Liturgical 
Arts Society gold medal 7-8) then the 
soft gold is struck by a generally flat steel 
surface, and tremendous striking force 
must be exerted to move enough gold 
laterally to fill the rather few and slender 
lines which constitute the design. 

It is thus the needs of the striking 
technique that call for a very “‘busy”’ or 
“well distributed” surface pattern. The 
face of the medal or coin should be so 
arranged as to be as full as possible of 
small pits or sunk areas, the denting in 
of which make easy the pushing up of 
the soft metal into the raised areas 
between them. ; 

No. g is enlarged from a silver 
Armenian coin of the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century, the great beauty of 
which is to a considerable extent due 
to the care with which the pattern of 
lettering, cross, and lions has been 
distributed. This distribution of design 
made it possible to strike this coin in 
high relief, in spite of the primitive 
conditions under which its maker pre- 
sumably worked. Another example of 
this principle is Nos. ro and rr, a silver 
Gros Tournois of Philippe le Bel. This 
is an extremely fine coin, the only 
defect in which is the lack of scale 
between the border of lilies on the 
reverse and the rest of the design. The 
Liturgical Arts Society gold medal, on 
the other hand, though successful in 
other respects, is notably deficient in 
distribution. 


Symbolism 


The last point to be considered con- _ 
cerns a difference in the way in which __ 
ancient and modern peoples regard the 


ALTAR PIECE—APPROXIMATELY TWO BY 
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LILY MARKUS. Born in Susine, Slavonia, Jugoslavia. At an early 
age she was sent to Graz, Austria, where she became a talented pianist, 
and later to Vienna, where she studied for her diploma in music. During 
the inter-war years, the activities of the “‘Wiener Werkstatte” were in 
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Sull swing. This movement for the encouragement of handicrafts was 


comparable to the teachings of William Morris in England and at- 
tracted the attention of Lily Markus, although at the time she was still 
too young to express herself in any material. Later her husband introduced 
her to several young architects who encouraged her to take up pottery and, 
in 1932, She undertook a short special training in the Art Schoo! at Buda- 
pest, where she was then living. She became well known in her own 
country for her altars and large sized tiles in relief for architectural 
purposes. In 1939 Mrs Lily Markus came to England with her family 
and for a short time attended the Manchester School of Art. 
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Q-Where are the artists who could pro- 
duce what we should find in our churches? 
The Church was known as the mother of the 
arts in past ages. What has happened? 


A-Artists capable and more than willing 
to work for the Church can be found in all 
parts of the world: they are not lacking in 
the United States. The work of three of 
these artists is illustrated here: a painting 
by the late Maurice Denis, another by a 
Norwegian artist, Gunvor Bull-Teilman, 
and a clay statue by the American sculp- 
tor, Henry Rox. Denis decorated a num- 
ber of churches in France, but Gunvor 
Bull-Teilman and Henry Rox are hoping 
for clients. A mother is usually an under- 
standing soul. The reader can fill in the 
rest of this commentary from his own 
erience. 

What has happened? Very simple. We 
have allowed ourselves to be flooded with 
mediocrity. Indifference in high places; 
timidity in others; lack of curiosity or 
imagination on the part of many archi- 
tects; and the supine attitude of those who 
eventually pay the bills (the laity) — all 
these elements have resulted in the prosti- 
tution of the arts devoted to the Church. 
Is it not time to do something about it? 


THE BREAKING OF THE BREAD. OIL. 
MAURICE DENIS. 
FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. OIL. GUNVOR BULL-TEIL- 
MAN. PAINTED IN THE LOFOTEN ISLANDS, NORTH 
OF THE ARCTIC CIRCLE, NORWAY, IN 1947. 
i Photo courtesy Passedott Gallery 
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SAINT BERNADETTE. CLAY. 


HENRY ROX. 
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nature of the symbol. This is very im- 
portant in its bearing on the question 
just discussed — that of the over-mi- 
-nuteness of detail in modern coins and 
medals which the pantograph makes 
possible. 

To the ancient, either as artist or as 
observer, a symbol is a reminder of 
something already fully known. The 
ancient artist was able to use a very 
simple symbol because his purpose was 
to remind the observer of something 
with which he was so familiar that he 
could easily visualize it in his own 
imagination, in all its details. He relied 
on the active codperation of the specta- 
tor’s imagination. Thus the verbal sym- 
bol MAN does not tell anyone who 
does not know it already what a man is 
like, but stands in a symbolic way for 
all the knowledge that the spectator 
already has in his mind concerning 
mankind. The symbol of the cross does 
not describe the Christian idea of the 
redemption, but to anyone already 
familiar with this idea, it expresses it. 
To-day many artists and many specta- 
tors take a different attitude toward the 
symbol. They tend to regard the symbol 
as something which conveys information 
to a mind which lacks it. The artist 
assumes that he must illustrate, as one 
illustrates a story, for a spectator who is 
ignorant and, therefore, incapable of 
visualizing the thing symbolized with- 
out its aid. He assumes that the specta- 
tor relies on him for the elaboration 
and clarification of a vague idea. Where 
the older artist used symbol to remind 

the spectator of what he already knew, 

- the modern artist often uses symbol as 
if to instruct him in what he does not 
know. 

It is easy to see that this modern idea 
of a symbol will tend to make the 
emblems on coins or medals very com- 
plicated affairs, crowded with minute 

detail. If the function of an emblem is 
the instruction of the uninstructed, the 
more instruction can be crammed into 
the emblem the better it will serve its 
_ purpose, the better emblem it will be. 
‘The cross on the coin of Edward IV 
(12) is a truer symbol of the crucifixion 
in the old sense than would be the most 
— detailed and realistic representations of 
that event; but to many modern men 
A - it would be unsatisfactory as anything 
on except decoration, because it tells us 
nothing about the crucifixion that we 
do not already know. 
-. This tendency to a desire for quan- 
tities of instructive detail has unfor- 
tunately coincided with the means of 


achieving this desire in the panto- 
graphic process, and end and means 
together have completely destroyed 
proper scale relationship in very many 
modern medals and coins. Where a 
more primitive technique would have 
prevented the artist from even consider- 
ing the microscopic representation that 
the idea of instructive symbolism calls 
for, modern technology has encouraged 
him to lavish on his work a refinement 
of detail which is often actually invisible 
to the unaided eye. To reéstablish, then, 
a proper relationship between an object 
of ordinary human use — medal or 
coin — and the human eye which is to 
read it — to reéstablish a good scale — 
we must turn our attention not only to 
the mechanisms by which good scale 
has been defeated, but to the modern 
idea of what the symbol actually is, 
which is what has made the use of 
these mechanisms so desirable. 

Two contemporary medals, though 
imperfect enough in other respects, are 
good from this point of view. The silver 
medal (13) a natural size, shows clearly 
the Benedictine motto, Pax, and the 
raven that is said to have ministered to 
the holy father. The gold medal shows 
the mustard tree, as a symbol of Chris- 
tian cultural growth, and nothing else 
beside the lettering, which is large 
enough to be easily read (14-15). This 
gold medal was not struck from dies, 
but was punched and engraved itself. 
This method was chosen because only 
one award is made a year, and the re- 
cipient’s name is engraved on it. Noth- 
ing is worse than the mixture of tech- 
niques which we sometimes see in a 
struck medal upon which a name has 
been engraved. 


Beauty is an Effect, not a Cause 


Why are most of the medals and 
coins that have come down to us from 
the past more beautiful than those 
made at present? Had the ancients some 
special knack for producing beautiful 
things? Were they all artistic geniuses, 
or did they try harder than our artists 
do to achieve beauty? There seems no 
reason to answer “‘yes” and every reason 
to answer ‘“‘no” to each of these ques- 
tions. The ancients, most of them, ap- 
pear to have thought very little, if at all, 
about beauty. Among modern makers 
of many kinds of things, boats, various 
instruments, airplanes, the same is true. 
Beauty appears to fly from those who 
pursue her directly, and to come to 
those who seek something else. For to 
think about beauty as an end, as a 


final cause, is to be distracted from the 
job of producing a perfect thing. Beauty 
is not a cause, final or otherwise, but an 
effect. The beauty of a thing is an 
aspect of that thing’s integrity and per- 
fection. 

Any normal mind is able to per- 
ceive the perfection of a thing directly 
and intuitively and without any desire 
for the thing or any discursive reasoning 
about it. This is the true aesthetic ex- 
perience. It results from the experience 
of perfect natural objects — trees, 
clouds, sunsets, flowers, animals, con- 
stellations — or of perfect artificial ob- 
jects — textiles, buildings, poems. The 
aesthetic experience is an understanding 
of the perfection of some perfect thing. 
And the thing can only be perfect if its 
maker is intelligent about the realities 
with which he is concerned, and it is 
convenient to classify these realities as 
they have to do with relevant ends, 
means, forms, and materials. 

In the case of medals and coins, we 
have tried to show how a certain beauty 
has resulted from a rational handling 
of these various relevancies. All have 
some beauty, some quite a good deal. 
They will be found to compare very 
favorably aesthetically with contem- 
porary work produced by artists of 
perhaps greater sensitiveness, but less 
realistically attuned to their work. The 
Harvard tercentenary bronze medallion 
(16-17) is shown at about the size of the 
object itself. 

The original work here was done on 
copper, the letters, the leaves, the 
berries, and the clasps of the books 
being punched; and the rest of the 
design engraved with round point grav- 
ers. The steel dies were made mechan- 
ically from these metallic originals, by 
the pantographic process. The two gold 
ducats with shield and figure of Saint 
John the Baptist are of the fourteenth 
century (18-19). 

Here, as in all departments of human 
production, beauty results from the 
right handling, and ugliness from the 
wrong handling, of the essential facts 
with which the producer in each case 
is concerned. 

Beauty is the reward which a 
human being receives when he acts in 
a human way. Granted intelligence and 
good will (and without these we are not 
human) beauty can be earned by any- 
one who is willing to work for it. But 
when he works for it, his attention must 
be elsewhere. 

God has planned all this very justly 
and beautifully. 
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The Heraldic, or Armorial, Seal 


HE USE of seals as a means of 
giving authority to charters and 
other like documents is of the most ven- 
erable antiquity. Our museums can 
show examples of seals used by the 
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SEAL OF SAINT STEPHEN’S PARISH 
EAST GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Gules, a cross engrailed and in dexter chief 
an open crown or. 


Egyptian Pharaohs and Assyrian kings. 
These ancient seals are heraldic only in 
the broadest sense of the word. They dis- 
play a ‘“‘device,”’ that is, a distinctive de- 
sign by which the identity and quality 
of the owner may be recognized, but this 
device is not enclosed within the form of 


SEAL OF THE BENEDICTINE 
MONASTERY OF SAINT MARY OF 
MOUNT PELEE, IN MARTINIQUE 

Azure, between two fleurs-de-lis a patriarchal 
cross rising from a mount of three coupeaux 
surmounted by flames or. 


a shield. Sometime during the early 
middle ages the custom crept in of incor- 
porating in the seals of great personages 
a representation of the decorated shields 
borne by them on the field of battle. 
Thus did seals become strictly heraldic, 
or armorial. Affected at first only by the 
great feudal lords, this type of seal came 
in time to be adopted by prelates as well, 
and even by corporations such as the 
guilds and the great monastic founda- 
tions. The heraldic, or armorial seal 
offers this advantage: the shield of arms 
which it incorporates can be used inde- 
pendently and for purely decorative 
purposes. The proper raison d’étre of a 
seal is to secure an impression of the de- 
vice it bears, either directly on the docu- 
ment itself, by embossing, or upon some 
material, like wax, which can be at- 
tached to the document. It is a misuse 
of the seal to employ a representation of 
it as a motif of decoration. If the device 
which appears on the seal is to be used 
for such purpose, it should be displayed 
on a shield, or escutcheon, independ- 
ently of the inscription and other details 
of the seal as such. 

In the examples which appear with 
this article, chosen from designs which I 
have made from time to time for par- 
ishes, convents, and colleges, I have 
tried to show the possibilities for distinc- 
tiveness offered by this type of seal. The 
parish seal can and ought to embody 
some reference to the local patron saint, 
to whom the parish church is dedicated. 
In the example shown here reference to 
the local patron, Saint Stephen, the 
proto-martyr, is embodied in the sym- 
bols of the martyr’s crown and the cross 
composed of lozenges, suggesting the 
sharp stones by means of which the saint 
was put to death. The arms of the mon- 
astery of Saint Mary of Mount Pelée, a 
Benedictine foundation, are based upon 
the well-known device attributed to the 
Order of Saint Benedict. In the original 
coat the mountain and patriarchal cross 
are accompanied by the word pax. For 
this we have substituted two fleur-de-lis 
in honor of Saint Mary, and the moun- 
tain has been tipped with flames in allu- 
sion to the volcanic character of Mount 


Dom WrLt1aAM WILFRID BAYNE, O.S.B. | 


Pelée. These flames may be taken also 
to symbolize the ardor of charity. Thus 
in this seal will be found, besides a refer- 
ence to the Benedictines and to the 
Blessed Virgin, an allusion to the local- 


SEAL OF NOTRE DAME ACADEMY, 
STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Azure, on a cross fleur-de-lisée or a crescent 
argent, a canton of the last charged with the 
monogram of the Blessed Virgin of the first. 


ity of the foundation for which the seal 
was designed. This sort of reference to 
the locality may be appropriately intro- 
duced into seals designed for parishes, 


SEAL OF THE COLLEGE OF THE 
SACRED HEART, SHERBROOKE, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, CANADA 


Gules, on a cross argent a flaming heart or 
girdled with a crown of thorns sable, on a chief 
azure a fleur-de-lis of the second between two 
maple leaves of the third. 
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ARMS OF THE MOST REVEREND 
DOM ANSGAR NELSON, O.S.B., D.D., 
BISHOP AUXILIARY TO THE 
VICAR APOSTOLIC OF SWEDEN 


Gules, a cross moline argent, on a chief azure 
three open crowns or. 

along with the symbol of the local pa- 
tron saint. 

With this article, which is primarily 
concerned with the discussion of the 
heraldic, or armorial, seal, appear not 
SS a a ee 


ARMS OF THE MOST REVEREND 
HUBERT M. NEWELL, D.D., 
AUXILIARY BISHOP OF CHEYENNE 


Argent, on a pile between two crosses bottonée 
gules a stag’s head cabossed of the first between 
the attires a cross patée fitchée or, on a chief 
azure a crescent of the first between two fleurs- 
de-lis of the third. 


inappropriately, the arms of five prelates 
recently elevated to the episcopate. ‘The 
arms of the prelates appear upon all offi- 
cial documents issued in their name and 
by their authority, and are frequently 
embodied in an official seal which can 
be used for this purpose. In the centre 
appears the recently designed coat of the 
Bishop of Providence, the Most Rever- 
end Russell J. McVinney, D.D., who has 
chosen for his personal arms a device 
composed of symbols of our Lady, 
“Mother of Hope,” and of Saint Joseph. 
The arms of Bishop Nelson should be of 
special interest to readers of LIruRGICAL 
ArTs, since he was called to the episco- 
pate from the Benedictine community of 
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ARMS OF THE MOST REVEREND 
RUSSELL J. MCVINNEY, D.D., 
BISHOP OF PROVIDENCE 


Two coats impaled: (a) Azure, three crosses 
moline argent (Diocese of Providence). (b) Ar- 
gent, a cross or between two fleurs-de-lis in 
chief azure, over all in fesse point and base a 
carpenter’s triangle and an anchor both of the 
third (McVinney). 


SAS ahs SRE een ee ee 
Portsmouth Priory, in Rhode Island, 
where the idea of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety was originated by a group of lay- 
men who were guests of the monastery 
at the time. Bishop Nelson is a native of 
Denmark; the field of his present apos- 
tolic activities is Sweden. Reference to 
these two Scandinavian countries is em- 
bodied in the arms which he has chosen. 
Denmark is represented by the red and 
white (heraldically, gules and argent), of 
the lower part of the shield — red and 
white being the colors of the Danish na- 
tional flag; Sweden is alluded to in the 
“chief,” or upper portion of the shield 
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ARMS OF THE MOST REVEREND 
JOHN J. WRIGHT, D.D., 
AUXILIARY BISHOP OF BOSTON 


Gules, between two fleurs-de-lis argent an 
eagle or nimbused of the second rising from a 
caldron of the same resting upon a fire of the 
third. 


which is based upon the ancient arms of 
the kingdom of Sweden. The “cross mo- 
line,” or cross of Saint Benedict, repre- 
sents the Bishop’s connection with the 
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ARMS OF THE MOST REVEREND 
LOUIS A. CAILLOUET, D.D., 
AUXILIARY BISHOP OF NEW ORLEANS 


Gules, a cross voided argent, over this a pair of 
scales or, in base barry wavy of eight argent 
and azure, on a chief vert a carpenter’s triangle 
or between two fleurs-de-lis argent. 
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Benedictines, among whom he lived, 
before his elevation, as a simple monk. 
The nimbused eagle rising unharmed 
from the boiling caldron, the device 
chosen by Bishop Wright, refers to his 
same saint, John the Evangelist, who, 
according to tradition, was thrown into 


a caldron of boiling oil at the command 
of the Emperor Domitian, but escaped 
miraculously unscathed. Bishop New- 
ell’s arms are based mainly upon the 
symbols of his two name saints, Hubert, 
who saw the stag bearing the image of 
the Crucified between its antlers, and 


Two Reports from Notre 


IHE 1948 summer school of religion 

at Notre Dame University saw, for 
the second time, a course in architecture 
included in the curriculum organized 
under the direction of the Reverend 
Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. The first 
five weeks of this course were given by 
the Reverend H. A. Reinhold 7; the last 
three, covering some of the problems of 
contemporary church architecture and 
present day architectural practice, were 
given by the author of this report. 

The purpose of this portion of the 
course was three-fold: first, to give stu- 
dents some knowledge of the period im- 
mediately preceding the present one as 
a background for the study of contem- 
porary church architecture; second, to 
study the contemporary churches them- 
selves; and third, to discuss some of the 
practical factors which enter into con- 
struction to-day. 

The background of contemporary ar- 
chitecture was treated in two talks, the 
first covering the efforts of the century 
to adapt old styles to new uses, and the 
second, the efforts to bring into being a 
new aesthetic based on new techniques. 

In the first talk, we covered the sub- 
ject of taste in the nineteenth century, 
the sudden disappearance of the great 
renaissance tradition and its rapid dis- 
solution in architecture into a learned 
antiquarianism on one hand and a spe- 
cious romanticism on the other. While 
this phenomenon can be explained in 
terms of social revolution in France, in- 
dustrial revolution in England, and the 
surge of romanticism throughout the 
whole of Europe, it is hard at this dis- 
tance to see why architecture should 
have been so captivated by the literary 
values of romanticism that it turned its 
back on other forces more vital to its 
survival as a fine art. In seeking to re- 
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vive the styles of a remote past, archi- 
tecture ignored a rapidly growing tech- 
nology and in England, in the hands of 
Pugin, Ruskin, and Morris, pointed ar- 
chitecture became involved in the reli- 
gious revival of the day and later became 
a symbol of the virtues to be found in a 
social reform, based on a return to the 
handicrafts of the middle ages. 

It was not until toward the end of the 
century that people began to realize 
that this kind of criticism of architecture 
was pursuing aims that were irrelevant, 
that architecture itself was getting no- 
where, and that the only salvation lay in 
bringing it and the new technology 
closer together. It is only in these terms 
that much of the story of contemporary 
architecture takes on meaning for us. 

The second talk covered the develop- 
ment of those building materials which 
effected a revolution in the arts of con- 
struction. The most important of these 
materials are structural steel and rein- 
forced concrete, their effect on construc- 
tion having been to eliminate the bear- 
ing wall and to supply in its stead a 
weight-bearing skeleton. Thus lightness 
becomes the chief characteristic of mod- 
ern building as the sense of volume re- 
places the sense of mass and, in the words 
of Siegfried Giedion, ‘‘New methods be- 
come new tools for the creation of new 
types of reality.” 

The bulk of the course was devoted to 
examining these principles as illustrated 
by the architecture of contemporary 
churches and related buildings in the 
general belief that ‘‘the performance of 
architecture is more informative than 
any amount of history.”’ The first talk 
was divided along lines favored by such 
French writers as Dom Roulin and 
Abbé Munier where modern churches, 
like Gaul, are divided into three parts: 


Michael, the Archangel, whose device 
is the red cross “bottony.”’ Bishop Cail- 
louet’s coat bears, in the conventional 
water motif in base, an allusion to 
Bayou LaFourches, his birthplace, in 
the scales a reference to the law in which 
members of his family were eminent. 


Dame 


those built exclusively of modern mate- 
rials (reinforced concrete and glass), 
those modern in design but of traditional 
materials, and those in which modern 
and traditional materials and design 
meet and are combined with varying 
degrees of success. Subsequent talks 
covered the more recent contemporary 
churches on the continent of Europe, 
England, and the United States, with 
special mention being made of such 
architects as Barry Byrne and the late 
Dom Paul Bellot. Throughout, the ef- 
fort was made to stress particularly 
churches such as a young pastor might 
be called on to build and to study the 
effectiveness of the concept of ‘‘bringing 
the altar closer to the people,” as illus- 
trated by the Shrine of the Little Flower 
at Royal Oak, Michigan, Saint Mark’s, 
Burlington, Vermont, and Eric Gill’s 
church of Saint Peter the Apostle, at 
Gorleston-on-the-Sea, Norfolk, Eng- 
land. Illustrations of these last two 
churches appeared in LirurcicaL Arts. 

With the exception of the final talk, 
the time which remained was devoted to 
the study of practical factors which enter 
into the building of a church, covering 
such matters as the planning of the en- 
tire project, finances and vital statistics, 
relative economy of different types of 
church plan, materials viewed in the 
light of original cost and continued 
maintenance, topography, climate, zon- 
ing, and city planning. Special empha- 
sis was placed on making at the start a 
careful analysis of requirements and on 
summarizing these in a programme which 
would set them forth in detail. 


* Being a brief summary of eleven lectures 
given at the 1948 Summer School of Religion 
at Notre Dame University. 

} Father Reinhold’s report appears on page 
13. 
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The discussion on practical factors requirements and methods may change 
was followed by a talk on the services from day to day, some conception of 
rendered by the architect, the drawings, form must underlie every outward mani- 
specifications, and construction con-  festation of the art of building. These 
- tract, which are prepared under his outward manifestations were illustrated 


supervision. The various types of con- _ by various lantern slides stressing unity, 
tracts between owner and contractor proportion, scale, contract, character, 
and owner and.architect were also con- __ etc., in the belief that something in the 
sidered. In connection with this portion —_ nature of a work of art can be deduced 
of the work, I was lucky enough to se- _—‘ from a study of these elements and that 


cure, through the kindness of Brother these elements are found in varying de- 
Cajetan Baumann, O.F.M., the plans gree in the architecture of all periods, 
and specifications of Saint Bonaventure _ including our own. In this way, the arts 


College. As required reading, all stu- of our own time are made to take their 
dents were assigned the “General Con- __ place in the common stream of history. 
ditions of the Contract,” and a discus- In conclusion I would like to say that 


sion period was held in the library of the three works were indispensable in pre- 
architectural school to go over the plans _— paring these talks: Siegfried Giedion’s 
in detail. Thus it was possible to stress Space, Time and Architecture, Geoffrey 
the importance of being able toreadand — Scott’s The Architecture of Humanism, and 
understand an actual set of drawings. Howard Robertson’s The Principles of 

The last talk was an attempt to show — Architectural Composition. And I would 
that the principles which apply to like tothank Mrs. RuthJ. Terrill and her 
church architecture apply to architec- assistants of the lending collections of 
ture as a whole; that form and function the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
are two separate, though not entirely | Maurice Lavanoux for the loan of slides 
independent, elements that enter into _ that were invaluable in supplementing 
its makeup; and that, although material my own meagre collection. 


The Liturgical Arts at Notre Dame 


The Reverend H. A. REINHOLD 


‘Tae prive purpose of the liturgical another period, something which hap- 
‘arts course at the summer school at _ pened, for example, to the baroque style. 
Notre Dame University, 1948, within Starting from the fragmentary and in- 
the framework of the entire liturgical complete art of the catacombs, the rela- 
school, was not so much to open the tionship between the Roman basilica, 
minds of the students to a better appre- _ the mosaics of Ravenna, the Syrian 
ciation of art or to give a tentative ap- and Byzantine churches, was contrasted 
praisal of that most difficult problem of _ with the preceding pagan developments 
the relation between art and liturgy, but and was linked to the theology of the 


to imbue them with a deep rooted con- _— Fathers and the spirituality of the age. 
viction that the arts are a forever chang- The significant trait was, of course, the 
ing expression of the also forever chang- unreflexive and non-aristotelian ap- 


ing approach to the liturgy, by man the _ proach of the mystery of mysteries, the 
artist. This is the only safeguard against Holy Eucharist, and its intimate con- 
that sterile attitude which stems from an nection with the “‘parousia.”’ 


escapist and romantic mood of retro- The gradual shift of interest and 
spection, canonizing one period and = emphasis, the new civilization and cul- 
coining phrases like the “greatest Chris- tural situation of the carolingian and 
tian century” or “the period of the most —_ romanesque period, was then exempli- 
liturgical art.” The result is a canoniza- _ fied in the great works of the architec- 


tion of one period, e.g. the basilical or _ture and the minor arts of the following 


thic style, and the harsh rejection of period. 
ere By pursuing the same method through 


the spiritual revolution of Saint Ber- 
nard’s days, through the waning mid- 


* Many of these examples of art and archi- 
tecture of our times have appeared in the 
pages of LiruRGICAL ARTs. 


dle ages, Humanism, renaissance, and 
baroque, the students began to under- 
stand the significance, which is a spir- 
itual one, of these dangers and therefore 
readily understood that Saint Ignatius 
of Antioch’s approach to the mysteries 
was vastly different from Saint Ignatius 
Loyola’s, even though their faith was 
basically the same. They saw with ready 
eyes that Michelangelo’s “‘parousia’”’ on 
the walls of the Sistine chapel and the 
mediaeval “Dies Irae’? were closer re- 
lated in style to each other than to the 
symbolic ‘“‘parousia’’ of the Christ of 
Cefalu, Monreale, or Daphne, or of the 
‘“hetoimasia” of the basilicas in Ra- 
venna, Asia Minor, or the Rome of the 
fifth century. 

This procedure was intended as an 
historical catharsis of the cluttered 
twentieth century mind which stands 
at the end of a long development and 
has its “devotional chambers”’ filled like 
a museum, or accepts the products of 
contemporary production as the last 
word, without realizing that even a 
neo-gothic church, a plaster madonna, 
or a cast corpus of a cheap crucifix, are 
unfortunately ‘‘expressions’ of con- 
temporary spirituality —if that term 
can be used at all in its true meaning in 
this case. 

In the positive effort an attempt was 
made by both teachers, Walter Knight 
Sturges and the author, to work out the 
essentials of church planning from the 
liturgy itself, profiting by the insights of 
history and tradition, yet with a coura- 
geous “new start.” With ample supplies 
of lantern slides, illustrations, and archi- 
tectural drawings, liturgical relations 
and proportions were worked out. Mod- 
ern churches of Europe and America 
were reviewed, especially such radical 
new approaches as the buildings de- 
signed by Barry Byrne, Moser, Rudolf 
Schwarz, and the Swiss school, together 
with their new sculpture, mosaics, paint- 
ings, and minor arts in their groping 
toward contemporary expressions on the 
one hand and approaches toward the 
service of mysteries in their essence on 
the other. * 

The fruit gathered from seven weeks 
of intense study and discussion was the 
awareness of the students that the most 
perfect examples of Christian art, as the 
dogmatic formulas, are only approaches 
to the inexpressible mystery, and the 
earnest consciousness not to cease now 
in the struggle for ever adequate solu- 
tions. Mr Sturges contributed the ele- 
ment of practical solutions from the 
point of view of a practicing architect. 
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AP ae Broadcasts and a Commentary 


INCE MANY readers of LiruRGICAL 

Arts have expressed a desire to have 
copies of the two broadcasts I was 
privileged to deliver over the Catholic 
Hour, August 22 and 29, it seems ap- 
propriate to reprint these texts, with the 
permission of the Catholic Hour, the 
National Council of Catholic Men, and 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
In a radio talk of fifteen minutes it is 
obvious that some aspects of the ques- 
tions at issue cannot be mentioned ade- 
quately, nor is it often politic to express 
them over the airwaves. It is for this 
reason that a few remarks are appended 
by way of commentary. 


The Growth of the Religious Arts. August 22. 


From the early days of Christianity to our 
times, the story of the growth of religious art 
and architecture is a fascinating one, and 
through it all we can trace the struggle which 
mankind must wage to overcome the some- 
times dead weight of past achievements. 

Early Christian art in Europe was largely 
sepulchral since it developed in the catacombs. 
In the early years of the third century, when 
Christianity was officially recognized, it ap- 
propriated for its public rites the basilica-type 
and general structure of Roman architecture. 
This basilica-type building was generally com- 
posed of a broad and lofty nave and this nave 
or central portion of the building was separated 
by rows of columns from the single or double 
side-aisles. The basilica of Saint Paul beyond 
the walls, in Rome, is probably the finest 
example of this type of early Christian church. 
The wall decoration, of glowing mosaics and 
the richly panelled ceilings, carved, gilded, 
and painted, were elements of added splendor. 
The decline and fall of Rome arrested the de- 
velopment of this basilica-type church in the 
West and the influence exerted by Constan- 
tine’s new Eastern capital in ancient Byzan- 
tium eventually brought about a new style we 
know as byzantine. The strategic location of this 
new capital between the East and the West, 
gave it great importance and Constantine cov- 
ered it with a profusion of buildings. While 
the former basilican style was characterized by 
the three or five-aisle plan, with wooden roofs, 
the byzantine introduced the vault and dome 
and its highest triumph was achieved through 
the use of the pendentive, a structural element 
by the aid of which a dome can be supported 
on the summits of four arches spanning the 
four sides of a square. Another characteristic of 
this new style was the use of brick and stone 
masonry instead of the concrete used in earlier 
Roman construction. 

While the exteriors of byzantine churches 
were generally bare of ornament (with the 
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exception of smaller churches of late date) the 
interiors were richly decorated, with color 
playing a much larger part than carving. 
The background of this rich decoration — 
usually mosaic — was often gold and some- 
times blue or green. The elaboration of the 
capitals, the enrichment of ornamental forms 
in floorings and fabrics, the lavish use of mar- 
bles, gold and precious stones —all these 
added to the arts of the Greek in Constanti- 
nople to become the treasure store of fresh in- 
spiration for all Europe and the world. 

Possibly the best known of all byzantine 
buildings is Hajia Sophia, in Constantinople, 
but many will more likely remember Saint 
Mark’s in Venice, a later interpretation of the 
Constantinople masterpiece. 

Later we come to an architectural develop- 
ment known as romanesque. This new architec- 
ture of the West began to achieve notable re- 
sults in the tenth and eleventh centuries and 
was pre-eminently ecclesiastical. Civilization 
and culture then emanated from the Church. 

The unrest and lawlessness of the feudal sys- 
tem retarded the establishment of a social 
order without which architectural progress is 
difficult. The. great activity of building cen- 
tered in the monasteries which represented all 
there was of culture and stability. The monastic 
builders sought out new architectural paths 
to meet their special needs. However, archi- 
tecture in this period did not wholly depend 
upon the monasteries. Southern France, for 
example, was full of classic remains and tradi- 
tions and these strongly influenced the details 
of an interesting series of churches remarkable 
chiefly for the porches with figure sculpture and 
elaborate ornament. 

The former basilican style was ill-suited to 
new requirements and discipline. Furthermore, 
this style was complete in itself, containing no 
seeds of further growth. The problem which 
then faced the builders of new churches was 
that, with the use of much unskilled labor, they 
had to build in simpler and more massive forms 
with vaults of stone. The final solution of this 
problem led slowly to what is known as the 
gothic period, to which these romanesque 
forms are the transition and stepping-stone. 
But always we find the motivating element of growth. 

Later, the architectural styles which were 
developed in Western Europe between 1150 
and 1500 received the rather vague name of 
gothic. In reality these were only the out- 
growth of the romanesque style. The builders 
of those “gothic”? days took on where the 
romanesque builders left off and the solutions 
were worked out under new conditions. The 
growth and subsequent evolution gave us the 
splendid cathedrals of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries in England, France, Germany, 
the Low Countries, and Spain. 

The many economic, social, and political 
changes of the period resulted in rapid strides 
for the arts. The laity was called into service 
and the guilds of masons and builders carried 


from one diocese to another their increasing 
constructive knowledge. Gothic architecture 
was constantly changing, attacking new prob- 
lems or devising new solutions of old ones. 
Again, the motivating element of growth. It may 
not be amiss to point out that the domestic 
architecture of these centuries followed the 
same principles of construction and design as 
were evident in the great cathedrals. In those 
happy days the designer and his ecclesiastical 
client did not bother about any fundamental 
difference between domestic and ecclesiastical 
work. 

The great cathedrals of Chartres, in France; 
York, in England; Strasburg, in Alsace; 
Antwerp, in Belgium; Seville, in Spain, ar 
masterpieces of gothic architecture. 

Since classic Roman architecture never lost 
its influence on the Italian taste, it is not sur- 
prising that the first evidences of what has 
been called the renaissance style should have 
come from Italy. The monuments of antiquity 
were to be seen everywhere and, to the Floren- 
tines of the early fifteenth century, the civiliza- 
tion which had created these monuments repre- 
sented the highest level of human culture. As 
the Church gradually lost its hold on the cul- 
ture of this age, the new style became more de- 
veloped and from then on the history of archi- 
tecture in Italy became the history of the 
achievements of individual artists. But while 
the gothic architects produced a rational sys- 
tem of construction, the architects of the 
renaissance were more concerned with form 
than with construction and they rarely solved 
constructive problems of any consequence. 
The dome of the cathedral at Florence is the 
first major work in this new style and the cul- 
mination is Saint Peter’s, in Rome. 

The decorative apparel of the general design 
of this period conceals constructive problems 
reduced to their lowest forms. It is largely an 
architecture of stage scenery. The larger build- 
ings have captured the imagination of genera- 
tions but the masterpieces of the early renais- 
sance are of much smaller scale — gates, 
chapels, tombs, and the many fountains. 

In France, the renaissance style appeared at 
first as a foreign importation and, for a long 
period, gothic forms mingled with those of the 
new style — a picturesque combination. Early 
examples are the chateaux of the Loire valley, 
well-known to us here through the whims of our 
first millionaires. In recent years these tokens of 
snobbishness have mercifully joined the limbo 
of forgotten architectural folly. Among the 
best church structures in this new style in 
France can be classed the chapel of the Sor- 
bonne and the churches of Saint Roch and 
Saint Sulpice, all in Paris. Saint Paul’s, in 
London (built to replace the earlier gothic 
cathedral destroyed in the great fire of 1666) 
is justly famous; also the work of the great 
English architect, Wren, called the inventor 
of the English renaissance type of steeple. 

In Germany the renaissance style took hold 
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particularly in the building of castles and town 
halls. In Spain and Portugal the renaissance 
took on a particular national coloring and in 
elements such as the great portal of the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, the inspiration was de- 
rived from Italian and French and also Moorish 
models. Other great examples of the renais- 
sance style in Spain are the cathedrals of 
Burgos, Granada, and Valladolid. 

In the compass of a fifteen minute broadcast 
it is necessary to telescope a good deal of his- 
tory and it is not possible to say anything con- 
cerning the work of sculptors, painters, stained 
glass craftsmen, silversmiths, and many other 
artists during these centuries. Only television 
could do justice to such a subject. The works of 
the artists of the renaissance are perhaps best 
known. It is, however, the work of earlier artists 
and craftsmen — those who created the mosaics 
at Ravenna, the marvelous windows of the 
great gothic cathedrals, and the vigorous and 
lively sculpture of the period — that should be 
better known. These artists really handled their 
media with mastery. 

It is the spirit of these artists that is the 
motivating force of much of the work being 
done to-day by many of our own artists who, 
however, find too few opportunities for the 
exercise of their talents at the service of the 
Church. Tradition, which is such a stumbling 
block to many, can really be compared to a 
golden chain to which we must add our own 
link. It is a dynamic force. And it is this dynamic 
force which should inspire us to-day. The 
drawbacks are usually indifference or ignorance 
—jinvincible or otherwise — and too great a 
dependence on photographic likeness and in- 
sipid details in much of the decoration that we 
see in the majority of churches. 

Little can be said of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in the United States. We began at a par- 
ticularly unfortunate period and under the 
somewhat dubious influence of the Victorian 
age. From the very outset we suffered an in- 
feriority complex and we indulged in an orgy 
of copying that resulted in a curious collection 
of styles all over the land; very few having any- 
thing indigenous with the peculiar genius of our 
people. We have gone through the Victorian 
age in ecclesiastical architecture and the re- 
sults that still can be seen must surely make the 
angels weep. As a counter-irritant we were then 
propelled into a period of neo-gothic which 
produced many still-born creations and made a 
mockery of the principles of construction and 
decoration that were so well defined and car- 
ried out by our mediaeval ancestors. Need we 

~ mention the follies of plaster vaults and non- 
flying buttresses or the misguided attempts to 
transmute into the reality of our day the great 
statuary of those past ages? 

It is only fair to say that we can boast of some 
fine churches in this country — the majority, 
however, of a derivative style. Scholarship has 
not been lacking, but originality, daring, and 
imagination are largely stifled by timidity. 
The few architects who have shown originality 
and imagination have too often been _side- 
tracked. Can we now hope for understanding 
for those architects whose talents and compe- 
tence need positive encouragement? Within 
the next few years we shall see fine examples of 
a new and vigorous architecture in such widely 
scattered spots as Kansas, Missouri, Texas, and 


Oregon. 


* The Liturgy of the Church. By Dom Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B. Macmillan. 


Fortunately, much of the architectural sham 
seems to be on its last legs and certain economic 
conditions will force our designers to work with 
simplicity, by taking full advantage of modern 
techniques and the collaboration of competent 
artists. 

Times change and with them man’s outlook 
changes likewise. To say that we to-day see 
nature or art as did the man of the thirteenth 
or other bygone centuries, is to violate common 
sense and the builders of those days of the past 
would probably agree. It is true that we no 
longer have a living tradition of art and we 
are confronted with a problem greater than 
ever faced man in history; the problem of 
creating a living tradition in the midst of an ac- 
tive civilization. That is the crux of our present 
difficulties, but it is in the elaboration of that 
solution — our contribution to the elaboration 
of a living tradition — that we shall find the 
way to create an art and architecture that will 
find its rightful place in the history of the 
Church. It will not be an easy task, but it is not 
an impossible one. There is need for a change of 
heart and particularly the realization that art is 
an integral part of our lives and not a veneer or 
something we add on after bodily comforts are 
solved. 


Religious Art To-day. August 29. 


Last Sunday we saw how the arts of the 
Church, and more particularly the architec- 
ture, developed throughout the centuries. If 
the history of this development was clearly ap- 
preciated and understood, we should have no 
difficulty in appraising whatever good work is 
being done to-day. But there is always a gap 
between theoretical or academic history and its 
practical application in the times in which we 
live. Common sense and less adherence to sen- 
timental attachment to norms no longer valid 
will help us fill this gap. 

The main purpose of the arts devoted to the 
Church — to-day and in the past — was not 
to decorate the church edifices merely for the 
sake of decoration or to please the worshippers 
but rather to pay homage to God, whose house 
is a house of prayer and should be a house of 
beauty. It is quite normal that the creature 
should wish to make of the house of God a 
house of beauty, and this urge to create beauty 
has, as its secondary purpose, the elevation of 
the soul of the worshipper. As Cardinal Bona 
once stated: “This beauty with which the 
house of God is adorned is designed to rouse the 
heart to veneration of the sacred realities and 
to raise the mind to meditation on the super- 
natural. It serves to foster piety, to kindle the 
flame of charity, to increase our faith and 
deepen our devotion.” 

It has been remarked that tradition is a 
dynamic force which can give life to all art. 
Such a dynamic tradition is evidenced by the 
changes that occurred in each century and 
which were either dictated by new methods of 
construction or new trends of thought. When 
tradition is thus understood, we can have 
progress; otherwise the results are very likely 
to be lifeless and unreal. 

Such a dynamic and /iving tradition is not 
only operative in the arts but also in every 
activity of the Universal Church. There are 
norms, of course, which guide us in our ap- 
preciation and understanding of this evolution 
of tradition but these norms always contain the 
seeds of dynamism, of life. The continuity of 
the liturgy itself is proof of this. The Catholic 
liturgy is the supreme example of an objectively 


established rule of spiritual life. But it has been 
able to develop in every direction, and in ac- 
cordance with all times and all types of human 
culture. The same applies to the prescribed 
forms of the ceremonies. Curiously enough, if 
we study the evolution of these forms and their 
application to present day needs we find that 
the evolution of all the arts, and particularly 
the architecture of edifices used by the Church, 
will lead us back to basic norms while, at the 
same time, allowing us to use to the full the 
creative genius of our day. Would it be para- 
doxical to say that the artist and the architect 
most concerned with this evolution and who is 
most in tune with the spirit of the Church is also 
the one most likely to be in tune with his times? 
It is the archaeologically-minded practitioner 
who is off the beam! 

The peculiar relationship of the arts to the 
liturgy was well expressed by a pioneer of the 
liturgical apostolate, the late Dom Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B., of Saint John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota. Here is what Dom Virgil 
had to say concerning this relationship: “As 
the liturgy is supreme in life by reason of the 
holiness of its action and the holiness of its aim, 
there is only one condition under which we can 
properly speak of a liturgical art. By no means 
does all art harmonize with the great aims of 
the liturgy. In the wedding of the two it is not 
liturgy that must adjust itself to the different 
interpretation of any kind of art; it is the art 
that must enter into the service of the liturgy. 
Not even all sacred or religious art is also litur- 
gical art. For the latter, the union of the liturgy 
and art must be organic and not accidental, 
and that can ever be truly so only when the 
smaller merges in the greater, when the lesser 
in dignity is properly aligned with that which is 
more sublime in its being and end.” * 

And it was another great Benedictine scholar, 
the late Abbot Herwegen of Maria-Laach, who 
pointed out that the liturgy has developed into 
a work of art; it was not deliberately formed as 
such by the Church, but bore within itself so 
much of the seed of beauty that it was of itself 
bound to flower ultimately. But a seed implies 
life and life is a development along sensible and 
free lines; this, in turn, implies a living tradi- 
tion. Such is the spirit of the Church and is 
proof that the Church is not old fashioned in 
matters which concern the relation of the arts 
to the liturgy. However, if the Church, as such, 
is not old fashioned, the same cannot always be 
said for persons within the Church. Whereas 
the Church is free, living, dynamic, and prudent, 
the creature is often bound by the dead weight 
of timidity. This is an important distinction. 

The builders of old understood this theory of 
a living tradition. The parting of the ways came 
about with the late renaissance, with all its 
concomitant philosophical and religious up- 
heavals. The craftsmen of earlier periods, and 
particularly the builders of the great gothic 
cathedrals, would be thoroughly at home with 
those builders of to-day who wish to take full ad- 
vantage of new techniques, of new media. 
They would be amused at the stage-scenery of 
the pseudo-gothicists and their cohorts. 

A living tradition, of course, implies a living 
art. In the recent encyclical, Mediator Det, 
the Holy Father clears up the question. In 
paragraph 195, he notes: “Recent works of art 
which lend themselves to the materials of mod- 
ern composition should not be universally de- 
spised and rejected through prejudice. Modern 
art should be given free scope in due and 
reverent service of the Church and the sacred 
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rites, provided that they preserve a correct bal- 
ance between styles tending neither to extreme 
realism nor to excessive ‘symbolism,’ and that 
the needs of the Christian community are taken 
into consideration rather than the particular 
taste or talent of the individual artist. Thus 
modern art will be able to join its voice to that 
wonderful choir of praise to which have con- 
tributed, in honor of the Catholic faith, the 
greatest artists throughout the centuries. Nev- 
ertheless, in keeping with the duty of Our of- 
fice, We cannot help deploring and condem- 
ning those works of art, recently introduced by 
some, which seem to be a distortion and per- 
version of true art and which, at times, openly 
shock Christian taste, modesty, and devotion, 
and shamefully offend the true religious sense. 
These must be entirely excluded and banished 
from our churches, like anything else that is 
not in keeping with the sanctity of the place.” 

There are those who will gleefully welcome 
the Pope’s warning concerning “what seems to 
be a distortion and perversion of true art” and 
will be tempted to overlook the Holy Father’s 
admonition that ‘‘Modern art should be given 
free scope” provided that a correct balance be 
preserved! It is encouraging to note that mod- 
ern art, within bounds, is not to be denied a 
hearing. We then are confronted with the prob- 
lem of deciding what may be considered dis- 
tortion and perversion of true art. Would the 
elongated figures of the portals of Chartres 
cathedral, or the stained glass windows, or per- 
haps the mosaic figures at Ravenna and Mon- 
reale be considered distortions? A ticklish prob- 
lem indeed! 

Once we have agreed that art must enter 
into the service of the liturgy; that certain 
manifestations of art to-day may not always be 
acceptable — at least mow-—we are con- 
fronted with another problem — that of de- 
termining what must be done to effect the 
changes which we must wish to see made if the 
Church is to retain or regain the title of Mother 
of the Arts. At the present time, in this country 
at least, we are dealing with a cancer and the 
court plaster of pious hopes, weasel words, and 
platitudes, will not help. The artist, the archi- 
tect, the musician, are all faced with a great 
challenge. We have had a few distinguished 
practitioners in the immediate past, but there 
is room and there should be opportunities for 
many more. Fortunately there is no dearth of 
available talent and perhaps the next decade 
will witness the flowering of this talent for the 
glory of God and the beauty of His house. 

Another element must also be seriously con- 
sidered when we think of this beauty in our 
churches — music, Just as matters of art are 
not left entirely to the discretion of individuals, 
so does music in church come within the scope 
of the Holy Father’s encyclical. We are ad- 
monished to observe scrupulously the guiding 
norms of the Apostolic See. We are told that 
gregorian chant is considered to the Church’s 
own as handed down from antiquity and that 
it “be diligently and zealously promoted, and 
moreover that the old scholae cantorum be re- 
stored, at least in the principal churches.” 
Further the Pope asks that all ‘“‘take part in the 
sacred ceremonies, alternating their voices 
with the priest and the choir, according to the 
prescribed norms.” If the members of the choir 
are to alternate their voices with that of the 
priest, would it not be well to have the choir 
located near the sanctuary rather than in a 
gallery at the rear of the building? The nearer 
the choir members are to the altar the less will 


they be tempted to indulge in operatic acro- 
batics, or vice versa. After all, these members 
of the choir are there to alternate, to respond, to 
the celebrant and not to compete with him! 

And just as modern art is to be given free 
scope in the due and reverent service of the 
Church, so modern music and singing is not to 
be entirely excluded from Catholic worship. 
We are only admonished to see to it that such 
modern music and singing be not profane or 
unbecoming to the sacredness of the place and 
function. 

In an age of materialism the task of creating 
beauty is not easy, but if there is one place 
where the job can be done and must be done it 
is surely in the church. There is no valid reason 
why the place where the creature worships his 
Creator, where the holy sacrifice of the Mass is 
celebrated, should not be a place filled with all 
the beauty which the creature can offer, and all 
within and continuing the great tradition of 
Christianity. We must live this great tradition. 
If we do live it, then we need have no fear of 
modern art (and since the word modern has 
disturbing connotation, let us say merely the 
art of our times). As in all fields of human 
endeavor, there are exaggerations but, by and 
large, the creative artists and architects to-day, 
when confronted with a definite problem, will 
do their utmost to solve it in a way that will be 
in tune with the times and without running 
counter to the directives embodied in Mediator 
Det. 

Within the limits set by that remarkable 
document, the artist, fully conscious of his 
responsibility, is left a great measure of freedom. 
The job of creating the beauty which we all 
wish to see in the House of God can be done to- 
day as it was done in past ages. 


The Commentary 


If there is one thing you learn when 
preparing a script for a broadcast it 
is that certain statements cannot be 
winged over the airways. The reason is 
not always one of censorship (heaven 
forbid! few will make use of such crude 
methods) but rather is based on the 
blessed virtue of prudence, or perhaps 
what may be called diplomatic immu- 
nity for certain persons who must not be 
attacked in public, or else because it is 
not wise to wash one’s dirty linen in 
public —so I am told. Fortunately, 
the subscription list of LrrurcicaL ARTs 
is not large, and whatever indiscretions 
I may be guilty of in this commentary 
will not go too far unless, as I hope, 
some readers will be tempted to carry 
the message further through word of 
mouth. 

The text of the first broadcast is some- 
what innocuous, since you cannot be 
very controversial while attempting to 
telescope fifteen centuries of architec- 
ture in fifteen minutes. Immediately 
following these broadcasts I received 
quite a few letters expressing approval, 
but a number of my “public” did object 
to what they termed aspersions cast in 
the direction of the architects who had 


produced the great churches to be seen 
in some of our large cities. Well! I did 
refer to the Victorian age; to our in- 
feriority complex which, I trust, is on 


the wane; to pseudo-gothic aberrations; 


to the few fine churches of a derivative 


style; to scholarship. What else could I 
honestly say? It is possible that I do not 
know of certain really creative examples, 
and I shall welcome a note from anyone 
who does know of them. 

After all, I feel that some of the best 
examples have been illustrated in Lrrur- 
GICAL ArTs, but I could not very well 
say that over the air. And it was my pur- 
pose to look to the future and that fu- 
ture, it seems to me, depends on the 
work of many artists and architects who 
so far have not been too greatly favored 
by the powers-that-be. The fair-haired 
boys are still in control in many dio- 
ceses. 

The second broadcast could really 
have been explosive, but here again, 
prudence dictated a quieter approach. 
It would have been possible, of course, 
to dwell ad nausaem on the activities of 
the gentry whose mass production cafe- 
terias still lure thousands, but I assume 
that many tired of hearing about this, 
and so am I! 

The Holy Father’s words, in Mediator 
Dei, concerning the possibility of doing 
something “modern” to-day have also 
given ammunition to those who will 
now interpret the reference to “‘distor- 
tion and perversion of true art” to mean 
much of what they do not like. At any 
rate, the principle of an art of our times 
is now accepted, and that is encourag- 
ing. But what should we do, for example, 
if the ordinary of one diocese accepts a 
work which the ordinary of another 
diocese will indignantly reject? An 
artist, of course, is bound to bow to the 
decision of the ordinary of a diocese 
when that decision is given with the full 


weight of episcopal authority, but we 


can retain the privilege of entering a 
respectful demurrer on the plane of art. 
This business of “modern art” will settle 


itself if only the discussions remain on — 


the plane of art and do not get involved 
in personal prejudices or emotional out- 
bursts. 

My reference to pious hopes and 
weasel words brings up another point 
that could not be aired on the radio. 
But it is disturbing to hear grandilo- 


quent references to the glories of the — 


past and then, later, to see the orator 
calmly stroll through an exhibition of 
church goods atrocities without hearing 
any words of condemnation. Why? _ 


‘opr nkbamene > 


Saint Meinrad’s 


(ABOVE) Two mitres of Abbot Ignatius Esser, O.S.B. They were designed by Dom Donald Walpole, O.S.B., and 
executed at Saint Mary’s Institute, O'Fallon, Missouri. 


(BELOW) Six recently purchased chalices. All except two were designed by Dom Donald Walpole, O.S.B. The 
two small chalices to the left were made by Gilles Beaugrand, of Montreal. The one to the extreme right was 
made by Graham Carey for Dom Raban Hathorn, O.S.B. The one next to it was executed by Arthur Nevill Kirk 


and is a tribute to that great silversmith’s skill. 


This crozier is of bril- 
liant gold work, with 
precious stones, ivory 
nodus and ebony staff. 


A general view of the front of the chapter room showing, at the lower right, the lectern and the painting of the Apocalyptic 
Christ who is shown giving rewards to the monks for their good works. Each holds the reward and is seated by the throne next 
to Christ. Over the shoulder of each monk can be seen his Guardian Angel in the form of a deacon, while over each monk's 
head hovers the Holy Spirit. Immediately below the painting is the throne of the Abbot and the seats of the prior and subprior 
on either side. The walls are decorated with scenes depicting the instruments of good works. The ceiling carries the theme of 
the Canticle of the Three Children in a series of six panels beginning in the front of the chapter room and leading to the door. 
All of God's creatures are called upon to adore and praise their Maker. (Above, right) Four of the twenty windows in the 
chapter room, designed and executed by Emil Frei studios, Saint Louis, Missouri. The theme of these windows is based on the 
Holy Rule of Saint Benedict and the rite of monastic profession. They were all conceived by Dom Gregory de Wit, O.S.B. 
The four in this picture show the monk to the extreme left giving his word of promise to God in profession: | Promise. The next 
window depicts obedience in the form of the Helianthus — if the sun is in the east, the monk bends toward the east; if it is high 
noon, the monk is immediately below it; if it is in the west, the monk again practices obedience. The next window depicts chastity 
in the form of a huge flame directed toward God in the form of a dove. The last window is holy poverty depicted in the shape 
of a pine tree; the rugged nature of poverty is depicted by a series of broken lines. The painting between these windows indi- 
cates that monks should willingly listen to holy reading. (Above, center) General view of the apostles chapel, located in the 
basement of the Abbey. Each altar is dedicated to one of the apostles. An appropriate symbol and text is painted on the wall 
above each altar. The iron crucifix, together with a relic of each apostle is enshrined and encircled by a wreath of victory. 
(Below) View of the rear of the chapter room showing the death of Saint Benedict on the left and the death of a monk on the 
right. The extreme right is a scene depicting the care to be given to the sick and infirm brethren. Below on the extreme right of 
the picture is the front of the lectern, the four corners of which are crowned with images of the heads of the four evangelists. 
On the arm rest of the lectern is carved the word "Theologos,"' meaning the word of God. 


DOM GREGORY DE WIT, 
O.B.S. Born in Hilversum, 
Netherlands, in 1892. Stud- 
ied in seminaries in Holland 
until 1913, then entered the 
Benedictine Order at the 
Abbey of Mont-César, 
Louvain, Belgium. Just after 
the first World War, Dom 
Gregory's Abbot sent him 
to Brussels to study art. 
Held a one-man show at 
the Hague in 1923. Went 
to Munich to complete his 
academic studies; also 
exhibited his work there in 
1925 and 1929 and a sec- 
ond exhibition at the 
Hague in 1926. In 1927—28 studied in Italy. Executed mural 
paintings in various monasteries and churches in Germany 
and Holland, from 1930-1937. Dom Gregory came to the 
United States in 1937 at the invitation of Abbot Ignatius Esser, 
O.S.B., of Saint Meinrad's Abbey, who had seen his work in 
Europe. He intended to remain in this country a year or two, 
but the war came just as he held his first one-man show at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 1939-1940. Has also ex- 
hibited his work in San Francisco. Dom Gregory's main work 
is to be seen in Saint Meinrad's Abbey (here illustrated); in 
the private chapel of the Bishop of Indianapolis; the Sacred 
Heart Church, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Saint Joseph's Abbey, 
Saint Benedict, Louisiana. Held an exhibition in 1946 at the 
Delgado Museum, New Orleans. 


All photos on pages 17,18, 19 courtesy of Brother MEIN 
Saint MEINRAD'S ABBEY. 
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Saint Meinrad, a painting in the main lobby of the seminary building. 


ior of minor seminary chapel, designed by Edward Schulte, Cincinnati 
itect. The walls are covered with Saint Meinrad sandstone. 
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Aerial view of the abbey and seminary. 


The brothers’ oratory entirely refurnished in 1946. This project was completed by 
various members of the brotherhood. The picture of Christ was inspired by the 
text of the Holy Rule of Saint Benedict, where Christ is seen as the Lord of the choir 
beholding us and His ears open to our prayers. This is true whenever a monk enters 
his oratory for public worship as well as for private prayers. The figure of Christ 
was painted by Brother Timothy Kennedy, O.S.B. The altar, of native sandstone, 
was carved by Dom Gualbert Brunsman, O.S.B., instructor of the brothers. The 
choir stalls are of native oak and were made by Brother Lawrence Shidler, O.S.B. 


A Crozier 


Can Be a 
Thing of Beauty 


THREE FRENCH FOURTEENTH-CENTURY IVORY 
CROZIERS. FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE 
WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORE. 


BRONZE CROZIER FROM THE COLLECTIONS IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. 
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One way to effect a welcome change 
might be to work for the establishment 
of good regional sources of supply, 
based on a sympathetic encouragement 
of the work of really talented artists. 
Would it be considered revolutionary to 
suggest that authorities in all parts of 
the country — at least those near large 
cities — could enter into a spirit of 
friendly collaboration with the directors 
of museums and art schools and try to 
find the students in all branches of art 
who might be interested in devoting 
their life to religious art? There are quite 
a few now ready for such work but the 
present atmosphere does not lead them 
to hope for much at the present time. 
There are groups of craftsmen in many 
parts of the United States who could 
be brought to work for the Church but, 
so far, the bulk of their work has gone 
to more remunerative secular channels. 

Another stumbling block, and per- 
haps the most serious one, is the ab- 
sence of an outlet through which could 
be marketed the fine things that are be- 


ing made or could easily be made at 
once if the outlet was available. This 
outlet should be a new firm, adequately 
capitalized and possibly operated on a 
non-profit basis or, at any rate, a low 
profit, with an intelligent and compe- 
tent staff and a gallery for the showing 
of the many objects now available in 
the studios of the artists but not in a 
way to make it possible for the potential 
client to see them at his leisure. This is 
not an impossible dream. And merely 
to graft such a plan upon any of the 
existing agencies is not the answer. This 
would only mean that the work of sin- 
cere artists would be used as a veneer, 
a smoke-screen behind which the sorry 
business of selling junk would merrily 
go on. A new, clean-cut firm is the only 
practical solution. 

At the present time both groups — 
artists and potential clients — are going 
the same way but on different tracks. 
It is as though the clergy and some of 
the laity travel on one train and the 
artists are on another train. Both trains 


are going in the same direction but on 
parallel tracks. Once in a while one 
group looks at the other through the car 
windows and points as if to say: ““You’re 
a bad boy!” The trick is to get everyone 
on the same train, on the same track, in 
the same parlor car and talk things over 
with the cup that cheers. Much of the 
trouble comes from those whose only 
contribution is to muddy the waters, 
to cloud the issues which are not there, 
or, at any rate, in much lesser degree 
than is generally believed. 

In two short broadcasts it was only 
possible to touch upon the highlights of 
all the problems involved in the better- 
ment of all the arts at the service of the 
Church. Much could have been said 
about the work of painters, sculp- 
tors, stained glass craftsmen, wood- 
workers, silversmiths, enamellers, weav- 
ers, graphic artists, and so on. It would 
really take a televised show to do justice 
to these subjects. Who knows? perhaps 
the opportunity will come sooner than 
we now dare hope. 


Dynamism of Tradition 


NE OF my American friends, a 
young artist eager to create, and 

a great admirer of the moderns, recently 
paid his first visit to France. I took him 
through the cathedral of Chartres and 
together we delved deeper and deeper 
_ into the past, from the flamboyant spire 
and the nave and the gothic windows of 
the romanesque fagade and finally to 
the ninth century church sunk in the 
soil. As his hands touched the stone and 
joints fashioned a thousand years ago, I 
saw his embarrassment. He was obvi- 


Sis ously filled with an immense admiration 


which he made no attempt to restrain 
and which reproductions or texts had 
never been able to give him. But must 
he then deny those other precepts so 
— dear to him and which had drawn him 
- instinctively to modern art? Must he re- 
nounce Rouault, Picasso, and Le Cor- 
busier? Such sincere disquietudes gave 
me an infinite pleasure. Little by little 
our discussion dispelled his scruples, rec- 


- onciled what had seemed impossible, 


brought to light the elements which 


make of tradition not a restraint but 


JEAN Maunoury 


Resident Architect of the Cathedral of Chartres 


rather an immense power of action for 
the contemporary creator. 

All this is, more or less, how I ex- 
pressed my own opinion concerning the 
principle to which I adhere with all my 
being — that for the gifted artist tradi- 
tion is capable of a dynamism infinitely 
precious for the best of modern creation. 

I believe in the constant progress of 
humanity. I believe that each period 
can benefit by the experiences of preced- 
ing epochs, making the best of its success 
and profiting by its misfortunes. 

The thirteenth century constructed 
incomparable cathedrals, but their im- 
mediate successors were by no means 
intimidated by so much grandeur and 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
built churches even richer and more 
ornate. With all its refinement, was the 
flamboyantarchitecture the “last word?” 
Had it reached the peak of artistic ex- 
pression? We must think not, because 
immediately, and almost without transi- 
tion, came a new epoch which was 
called the Renaissance. 

Let us return to our point of depar- 


ture, the gothic cathedral, and we ob- 
serve that by means of the flying but- 
tress and the ogival vault, it sprang up 
vaster and more towering than the 
earlier churches. This achievement had 
grown out of the experiments of the pre- 
ceding ages — both from their failures 
and triumphs, from a fervent faith and 
the patient application of romanesque 
construction, itself inspired from the dis- 
coveries of the orient and Roman cul- 
ture. 

Would it be fair to consider beauty as 
the exclusive prerogative of bygone cen- 
turies and our period incapable of great- 
ness? Certainly not. We often hear it, 
however. To admit this would be an act 
of abdication, because skepticism is ster- 
ile, while enthusiasm and faith are crea- 
tive. Naturally, an undue pride of the 
twentieth century toward itself would 
be ridiculous. And naturally, the con- 
templation of a Greek temple, of a 
gothic cathedral, of an antique ivory 
inspires a sentiment of reverence and 
joy rarely given by any modern work. 
But the artist’s program, his purpose, his 
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problem, are likewise different. ‘To com- 
pare the cathedral of Chartres with the 
Sacré-Coeur of Montmartre, the Sainte 
Chapelle of Paris with Saint Patrick’s in 
New York, would be a false move. Al- 
though we dislike the Sacré-Coeur and 
Saint Patrick’s as being uninspired, is it 
not rather unfair to pronounce a scorn- 
ful judgment on these examples of the 
nineteenth century? For we cannot fail 
to be impressed by the interior design of 
the former and we see how beautifully 
the latter is transformed by the light 
filtering through the upper stained glass 
windows. In another realm of ideas, it 
would likewise be wrong to reject our 
latest scientific discoveries because of 
their present material expression, a re- 
sult of man’s wickedness or incapacity. 
The conquest of the air might — and in 
fact does — lead to purposes more hu- 
man than squadrons of bombers; the 
radio can provide better than mere com- 
mercials, and atomic energy will be di- 
rected to improvements in our life and 
not only to a destruction more and more 
accelerated. 

I believe in the constant progress of 
humanity, and if this creative progress 
does not appear evident, or if it seems 
annihilated by a parallel and superior 
effort of destruction, it is because hu- 
manity is complex and its aspirations 
discordant. Man himself is a complex, 
and even as the individual is bound by 
his temperament, by his own physical 
reactions, by the environment in which 
he evolves, so does humanity alterna- 
tively — or simultaneously — create and 
destroy, triumph and fail, give birth to 
magnificent works and commit odious 
crimes. 

Conscious of the complexity, I do not 
deny the objectionable characteristics of 
our existing nature, but their improve- 
ment lies in the hands of their special- 
ists, the doctors, psychiatrists, moralists, 
and judges. I address myself to the art- 
ists, and I am glad because the knowl- 
edge of the beautiful is their domain and 
this domain is more agreeable than the 
keen but austere joys which come from 
healing pain, physical or mental, from 
the search for the good, or from the sat- 
isfaction of accomplished duty by pun- 
ishment of a fault. 

Free from these less worthy aspects of 
our nature, we readily admit as an evi- 
dent truth that modern man is capable 
of great conceptions. 

Let us forget for a time that the dirigi- 
ble hangars of Orly (near Paris) were 
destroyed during the war and let us 
rather remember our last visit, just 


before the war broke out, and how we 
were filled with humility and pride 
standing beneath the prodigious vault- 
ing of reinforced concrete, conception 
and execution of our time, yet sugges- 
tive of a great pagan temple. 


MODERN MAN is capable of great 
conceptions, even though they have no 
chance of ever being brought to light. 
In this respect let us recall the German 
camps.* For five years, architects — 
prisoners of war — without any hope 
for their realization, nevertheless drafted, 
for their own personal consolation and 
betterment, audacious projects which 
saved them from their mortal inaction. 
At the same time this endless leisure 
granted them a time of patient study, 
unattainable to one living in the active 
world. 

The contemporary city-planner also 
conceives and plans ideal cities, without 
seeming to worry much about the fi- 
nancial aspect of the realization. Thus, 
if need be, could the creative power and 
vitality of our period be demonstrated. 
Then we should attach more impor- 
tance to the quality than to the number 
of works produced. Even though a 
period offers but few achievements, if 
they are really remarkable, then that 
period merits our gratitude and should 
be recognized as fertile. 

Let us take architecture as an ex- 
ample: what are the general features of 
a work which characterize it as remark- 
able and outstanding in our own time 
and which enable it to endure over and 
above evolutions of fashion and taste? 
We are first struck by its originality, by 
the features which distinguish it from 
former achievements. Then we recog- 
nize the balance of its volumes, surfaces, 
and lines. A more attentive study reveals 
that it responds to its function. And last 
comes the enjoyment of the decorative 
elements and of the quality of the ma- 
terial employed. These two comple- 
mentary aspects must be properly 
adapted to the purpose of the edifice. 

I gave first place to originality be- 
cause the effort of the artist to express 
his own personal will is the first requisite. 
The rest will be only erudition, patient 
work, a logical mind; these are indis- 
pensable but minor qualities. And the 
value of a work as judged by its essential 
character will depend upon the talent 
of the author. By that I mean his po- 
tential creativeness, what he has to 
offer, what he was born with, which 
he could develop in a favorable environ- 
ment, but not that which the individual 


acquires from the exterior. Such an 
element constitutes a gift which will 
open the way to his vocation. But does 
this gift suffice? No. What is the neces- 
sary complement? Knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the past. I realize that 
these assertions are in opposition to some 
of our most admired moderns. I know 
that some profess that for the artist to 
look upon the works of others exposes 
him to influences detrimental to his 
personal talent and potential originality. 
But I am not of this opinion. 

To deny the value of such knowledge 
is to deny the value of culture, and I do 
not believe that culture weighs heavily 
upon the truly cultivated kind. Further- 
more I hold that culture is indispen- 
sable. In the knowledge of the past — 
I mean in a study of what other artists 
have realized before him — the modern 
artist will find many roads to achieve- 
ment; he will save himself the material 
errors of the beginner, eliminated before 
him by the patience of his predecessors. 
Employing his own critical sense, he 
will in turn, eliminate all the character- 
istics irreconcilable to his personal work. 
He will then perceive the principal 
laws, those absolute rules which, when 
applied, serve as evidence to the artist 
that the proportions he has chosen are 
right, that his errors are corrected and 
that his inspiration is stimulated. 

An artist himself, he will not stoop to 
a vain copy, which would be repugnant 
to him, but in the full inspiration of a 
personal achievement he will feel reas- 
sured by the presence of an already 
tested and venerable work. Just as a 
pupil has no reason to fear the lessons of 
his chosen master, so will the sculptor 
welcome the contemplation of Praxiteles 
and -Michelangelo; the painter the 
analysis of Memling and da Vinci; the 
architect the study of Bramante and 
Vignola. He will observe with admira- 
tion that in the classic monument, every 
dimension in height, width, and depth 
is a multiple of a module, of a common 
measure, which is the radius of the 
column. 

In browsing through the pages of the 
great book of cathedrals, the artist 
will also find surprising relationships 
between dimensions. And, at last, he 
will plunge into the mysterious affinities 
of the golden section, whose arithmetical 
formulas seem to have been respected in 
all successful achievement in nature and 
the arts. 


* The author spent some time in these camps 
as a prisoner of war. 
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Confronted with all these traditional 
precepts, the artist would be very ar- 
rogant indeed to declare himself emanci- 
pated. Is he bound to suffer from these 
rules, to feel himself squeezed in as if by 
a corset? Certainly not. On the contrary, 
he will extract from these traditions the 
marvelous dynamism with which to 
transform the beautiful work he would 
conceive alone, into the perfect achieve- 
ment, a collective work of the past and 
the present, a challenge to the future. 


AuTHOR’s Note: Jt so happened that I 
wrote part of this article in the cathedral of 
Chartres on the night of August twenty-first, 
during the filming of a moving picture. An 
apsidal chapel was magnificently lighted by 
the projectors; both the venerable vaults and 
the many-colored windows were illumined in a 
strange manner, furnishing an admirable 
setting for a very modern work — again a 
loan from tradition and fixed upon film. I 
completed this text on the morning of August 
twenty-seventh, seated on the steps of the 
Grand Trianon at Versailles. Another setting 
which made me feel even more convinced 
about the above expressed opinions. 


Recent Publications 


ART IN THE EARLY CHURCH. By 
Walter Lowrie. New York: Pantheon. $6.50. 
In 1902 Dr Lowrie wrote Christian Art 
and Archeology. He was twenty-three 
years rector of the Anglican’ Church of 
Saint Paul in Rome and dedicates this 
book to the late Monsignor Joseph Wil- 
pert, “more than manyother masters my 
guide in Christian Archeology. . . .” 
The 500 illustrations (153 plates), 
many from Alinari and Wilpert, are 
grouped together at the back of the 
book. They range in date from the first 
half of the second to the eleventh cen- 
turies. There is an ample bibliography 
and a convenient chronological table of 
our era up to the time of Charlemagne. 
The author makes several pronounce- 
ments about the Church which are wide 
of the mark and unacceptable despite 
his good intentions. First he says, At 
was a misunderstanding on the part of a 
recent pope when he decreed the new 
festival of Christ the King . . . inas- 
much as it is meant to substantiate the 
claim of the Roman Pontiff as the Vicar 
of Christ to universal jurisdiction of a 
political sort.”” Then, “The Roman and 
the Protestant liturgies are alike in see- 
ing not much more in the Eucharist 


than the memorial of Christ’s atoning 
death.”’ Third, ‘‘At least as late as the 
fourth century there were many laymen 
who were recognized as more competent 
to teach [theology] than were the bishops 
or presbyters.”’ Next he says, ‘‘But since 
the Reformation the Roman Church 
has felt obliged to play down Saint Paul 
because Luther, with some exaggera- 
tion, played him up.” These remarks 
seem inappropriate to this book. 

Referring to plate 97e (Columns of 
the Ciborium in San Marco) which 
portrays our Lord speaking to the wind, 
Dr Lowrie says “. .. and evidently 
the artist rightly interprets Mark iv. 
39 to mean, not ‘Peace, be still,’ as we 
elegantly translate it, but, ‘Be quiet, shut 
your mouth!” The legend on plate 
g7e says, ‘‘Shut your Mouth,’ said 
Jesus to the wind (Mark iv. 39).” This 
translation does violence to our con- 
ception of the dignity of our Lord. 
(trepipwoo means “‘be still’? in Liddell 
and Scott.) 

In two places strange gods appear: 

. it is a river identified by its 
river god as Jordanes,” and on plate 
g2a, “Baptism of Jesus; a river god stirs 
the waters of Jordan.” 

The illustrations are copious and, with 
few exceptions, quite clear and well re- 
produced. That of the Aya Sophia mosaic 
of Christ over the royal door, however, 
gives but little idea of its majesty. 

The cradle of ancient Christian art is 
found in Rome rather than in the East. 
The earliest examples consisted chiefly 
in the carvings of the catacombs and 
sepulchral art generally, to which the 
first thirty plates of illustrations are de- 
voted. The chapter on the catacombs 
and the inscriptions throws much light 
on who the early Christians were — 
they were rich and poor, and the rich 
included senatorial and even an im- 
perial family, the gens Flavia. 

The earliest inscriptions beg prayers of 
and for the dead and ask the intercession 
of the holy martyrs. 

The most ancient church paintings, 
those found in Dura Europos on the 
Euphrates (c. 250) and the murals of 
the Dura synagogue are also given. 
These show a surprising grace and 
wealth of detail. 

Of the ancient church buildings, the 
plan of old Saint Peter’s at Rome 
is shown, and Aya Sophia and the 
churches of Ravenna, including the 
alabaster mausoleum of Galla Placidia 
with its fine mosaics. Dr Lowrie chooses 
chiefly those subjects depicting an abun- 
dance of scriptural scenes, for example, 
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the Cathedra of Maximianus (Ravenna, 
sixth century) the Ciborium in San 
Marco at Venice (fifth century), the 
Salerno Altar (eleventh century). To 
these three subjects he devotes a fifth 
of the illustrations. 

Among the significant objects of art 
are the finely wrought silver pyx, made 
for Saint Ambrose and still conserved in 
S. Ambrogio in Milan, and the ninth- 
century ivory cover of the Sacramentary 
of Metz, the first representation of the 
order of the mass, says Dr Lowrie. 

The next thirty plates contain re- 
productions of striking manuscript il- 
lustrations — the figures well-propor- 
tioned and dynamic. Such is the Ros- 
sano gospel, sixth century, the Mount 
Athos evangelists, the fine Greek manu- 
script of the eleventh century and the 
Paris Psalter (tenth century) containing 
the picture of David playing the harp 
(Moreoy dates this picture, c. 700). 
There are twelve reproductions of the 
fine sixth-century Vienna Genesis and 
even more of the cruder Octateuch of 
Smyrna of the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
turies. There are two reproductions of 
the seventh century Joshua Roll (Vati- 
can) full of movement and life. 

Dr Lowrie writes that he was dying 
when the manuscript of this book was 
delivered to the publisher. Fortunately 
he recovered. To this illness I should 
like to lay the responsibility for not re- 
moving some of the statements which 
mar an otherwise fine work. 

Wy. A. P. MartTInN, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS. Compiled by 
the Benedictine Monks of Saint Augustine’s 
Abbey, Ramsgate. New York: The Ma- 
millan Company. $6.00. 

Dom Thomas Bergh, monk of Rams- 
gate, directed the compilation of the 
first edition of The Book of Saints, which 
was published in 1921. The present 
edition (1947) is the fourth. The aim 
and purpose of the book is to present a 
brief historical framework of each of the 
saints’ lives. 

Abbot Bergh, now deceased, was a 
scholar of note. However, he was quite 
conservative, and in editing this his- 
torical work he refused to discard a num- 
ber of ancient legends regarding the 
saints, especially if these legends were in 
liturgical use. For this reason his book 
met with criticism from certain quarters. 

Acting anonymously, as did the late 
Abbot before them, the Benedictine 
monks have now compiled an edition 
which they have changed considerably. 
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In fact, the whole book, taken entry by 
entry, has been subjected to current 
standards of hagiological research, re- 
written, expanded, and revised. 

Briefly, here is the plan followed. The 
compilers first list the saints alpha- 
betically. Saints with identical names 
are listed in the order of their feast days 
on the calendar. If the saint had some 
surname or distinctive appellation, this 
is given, as well as his religious order, 
the present state of his cult, the date of 
his feast day, of his death, and when pos- 
sible, of his birth. The monks include 
only the chief points in a saint’s career, 
and take care either to exclude all 
legendary matter, or to give warning of 
its presence. Some such stories had to be 
mentioned in order not to confuse the 
reader, for example, the story of the 
gridiron in the life of Saint Lawrence of 
Rome. Finally, the compilers give bib- 
liographical references to each entry. At 
the end of the book is a complete calen- 
dar of the saints. 

If you have been looking for a moder- 
ate-sized book which will furnish you 
accurate thumb-nail sketches of any 
saint you'll probably ever hear of, The 
Book of Saints is it. Certainly there is 
place for it on the reference shelf of 
every library, and in schools, rectories, 
religious houses, convents, and homes. 

AnTHony Lauck, C.S.C. 
Holy Cross College, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE LIFE OF FORMS IN ART. By 
Henri Fogillon. Translated by Charles 
Beecher Hogan and George Kubler. New 
York: Wittenborn & Co. $2.25. 

Personal enjoyment of a book is not 
always the most stimulating basis for 
its review and satisfaction often has a 
conclusiveness that does not lead to de- 
tailed comment. Dissatisfaction, to a 
degree at least, is a better spur to writ- 
ing. This book by Henri Fogillon gave 
me such pleasure, and it is so marked by 
sensitive aesthetic insight, that I have 
little to say in criticism of it and I gladly 
recommend it to anyone desiring to 
intensify their sense of the value of form 
in art. While written as a total, its im- 
portance lies in facets of thought, rather 
than in thought directed toward a 
philosophically defined end. As a conse- 
quence, it is more analytical in quality 
than conclusive. 

While he covers the entire field of 
form in art, the author’s treatment of 
form in architecture is essentially aes- 
thetic and this is only a part of the 
story. That he has a comprehension of 


the determining value of engineering 
structure is shown in this quotation: 
“Tt might be well said that the rib vault 
contains gothic art in its entirety, com- 
poses it, and controls the derivation of 
all its parts.”” This is the clue to gothic 
architecture, for it is all scaled to the 
structural unit of the vault rib. The 
author’s perception of this fact as well 
as his characterization of renaissance 
design as “harmonious and dead,” will 
furnish further evidence of his unusual 
insight. On the geometrical basis of 
architectural design, he writes, with 
reasonable skepticism, “It is not easy 
to determine to what extent a certain 
susceptibility to the mysticism of num- 
bers intervenes among the positive 
factual data.’ Of the artist: ““He pro- 
longs the child’s curiosity beyond the 
limits of childhood,” and art, this: ‘‘It 
is not man’s language for communicat- 
ing with God; it is the perpetual re- 
newal of creation.” These stimulating 
quotations may reveal why the book 
appealed to me and are given to arouse 
interest in its ability to awaken and 
deepen artistic perception. 

Barry ByRNE 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF CATHOLIC 
CHURCH MUSIC. By Karl Weinmann. 
Boston: McLaughlin and Reilly Company. 
$2.75. 
This helpful outline of the history of 
Church music is again presented in a 
reprint after being out of print for 
some time. It is a dated book (first 
published in 1906) but still of value in 
several respects. Such subjects as a 
history of the growth, decline, and re- 
vival of the chant, a welcome section on 
German hymnody and a history of the 
Cecilian movement are included in the 
more valuable chapters. This book is 
best described by one who character- 
ized it as part of the Catholic Five- 
Foot Bookshelf on Church Music, much 
of which is out of date but still valuable 
as nothing better is at hand. 

J. Vincent Hiccinson, 

New York, N. Y. 


THE ROMAN RITUAL, LATIN AND 
ENGLISH. Volume three: The Blessings. 
Translated and edited by the Reverend Philip 
T. Weller. Milwaukee: the Bruce Publish- 
ing Company. $7.00. 

Volumes one and two of this Weller 
Ritual have not appeared as yet, but 
we know now from the high level set by 
the present third part just what to ex- 
pect, and I know there are those anx- 
iously awaiting their issuance. 


It is difficult in a few words to indi- 
cate how unique and how pioneering, 
how “exploratory,” this work is. Put 
it this way: at his ordination a priest is 
given three big, basic liturgical hand- 
books, a missal, a breviary, and a ritual. 
The first he uses every day, and in the 
course of time he gets to know prac- 
tically every page of the Missal. The 
Breviary comes in four volumes, one to 
each season, and the priest is obligated 
to pray from it for about an hour each 
day. The Ritual, barring a few dozen 
items excerpted into vest pocket edi- 
tions, becomes a handbook never taken 
in hand, a veritable treasure trove of 
worship forms scarcely so much as 
read in a lifetime, to say nothing of 
their not being now used at worship, as 
they were originally meant to be. The 
Ritual has remained locked because it 
has remained Latin. 

In the recent encyclical on the liturgy, 
Pope Pius xu states that “the use of the 
mother tongue in connection with some 
of the rites may be of much advantage to 
the people. But the Apostolic See alone 
is empowered to grant this permission.” 
In the context the Holy Father does not 
identify the rites he has in mind, but to 
judge by former expressions and per- 
missions accorded the bishops of Ba- 
varia, Austria, and latterly, of France, 
we know that he does mean the con- 
tents of the Ritual in whole or in part. 
It might well be that this Weller Ver- 
sion would afford the basis for per- 
missions sought and secured at Rome by 
bishops for multiplying blessings in the 
English-speaking world. 

Be that as it may, this work as it stands 
is a gigantic labor of love, and we are 
very grateful to see that the typograph- 
ical side of the venture measures in 
every way to the translator’s zeal and to 
the exacting stands of sanctuary manu- 
als. , 

The page is large, the paper good, 
the Latin text is on the left, the English 
on the right; the print is clear and dig- 
nified, the text in black with the rubric 
in red; the binding is in leatherette and 
a ribbon marker is supplied. 

Architects and those having to do 
with the planning of churches are often 
hard put to it to find suitable books for 
their reference libraries. Even though 
this particular volume of this work has 
little connection with the spatial re- 
quirements and equipment of churches, 
the work as a whole will contain a good 
deal of important information for these 
craftsmen. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


Tomas Penning. Born at Glidden, Wisconsin, 1905. 
Studied at the National Academy of Art, Chicago; 
Beaux-Arts Institute, New York City; with Edouard 
Chassaing, Alfeo Faggi, and Archipenko. Taught 
stone carving at Bard College and stone carving and 
masonry at the National Youth Administration’s 
Resident Centre at Woodstock, New York. Exhibited 
at the Whitney Museum of American Art, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, in Denver, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. Mr Penning works almost exclu- 
sively in the native North River Bluestone of Ulster 
County, New York. 
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